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In 1776, America’s one hundred and fifty-fifth Thanksgiving was com- 
memorated by staunch patriots who were fighting for freedom. Through 
wars and panic and periods of prosperity, Thanksgiving has been a time 
to give thanks for which we have and hold dear. This year at Thanks- 
giving time we are again engaged in mortal struggle to preserve our 
heritage of liberty in thought and action. Join with us, Virginia Edu- 
cators who have played such a large part in preserving our country’s 
finest traditions, in a prayer for the precious freedom we each dedicate 


ourselves to defend. 


THALHIMERS | CENTURAMA 


1842 . A CENTURY IN VIRGINIA * 1942 
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THE FRIENDLY STORE! h 
FOURTH & BROAD—RICHMOND, VA. FAA 








Confidence of Our CUSTOMERS Is Our GREATEST ASSET 


This confidence we regard as a sacred trust. We know its true value, whether measured in dollars and cents or Frendship and 
Goodwill. Your confidence in our organization is always foremost in our minds. . . . In War or in Peace we will always strive 
to merit your confidence. 


Samples, photographs and 
All latest War News—Government Films. ae & rar 
suggestions upon request 





Complete Feature PROGRAMS From 
$5.00 up. Good Equipment Available 
on Rental Basis. 


FILMS —iatest 1941-42 Releases , Select the finest in 
Reg’lar Fellers “Alfalfa” Switzer Ss 
Our Town _..Martha Scott | STAGE EQUIPMENT 
S.0.S. Clipper ____Ralph Byrd : and WINDOW DRAPERIES 
Captain Fury Brian Aherne 
A Chump at Oxford Leatt & Hardy O It costs no mcre—you get the advantage of the 
Ace Snes Eric Linden U knowledge and experience of specialists + our 
ie R guarantee of 100% satisfaction. 

Way Down South ___Bobby Breen 
Let’s Go Collegiate Marcia Mae Jones D 
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Old worn out Curtains and other scrap have a 
great salvage value. Funds received would aid in 


purchasing new stage settings. 


NATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
424 Madison Avenue 
RICHMOND, VA. NEW YORK, N. Y. RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Language for Communication in our 
Language, Literature, and Life 
Spanish Program with 


SPANISH BOOK ONE 
SPANISH BOOK TWO 
SPAIN AND AMERICA 


(second-year text) 


TOWNLEY 
COATS 


® ALL MADE OF 100% VIRGIN WOOLS 

© ALL TRIMMED WITH SELECTED FURS 
® ALL TOWNLEY QUALITY TAILORED 
® ALL LINED WITH GUARANTEED RAY- 


Friedman ® Arjona ® Carvajal 


combining 

































































ON SATIN Language—A smooth, integrated course, permit- 
ing steady ress within the y d f 
© ALL SIZES... WOMENS... MISSES... ting — within the year and from 
JUNIORS : . 
Literature—A generous amount of interesting and 
| ® ALL NOW PRICED FOR UNUSUAL varied reading material correlated with the lan- 
| VALUE guage lessons. 
| Life—Readings in English, as well as in the for- 
Exclusive at eign language, to develop a rich cultural back- 
ground. 
Bony ui, Scott, Foresman and Company 
"he Fashion Canter of the Joutht 114 East Twenty-Third St., New York, N. Y. 
Represented by Mr. J. C. ELtiott, 111 Elm Street, 
GRACE AT SIXTH RICHMOND, VA. Blackstone, Virginia 
TE 
We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- | 
quires and be assured of fine quality work at | 
the right price. 
Cw 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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THREE SCIENCE LEADERS 


Admirably Adapted for Basic War Training 


Brauer’s CHEMISTRY AND ITS WONDERS—A thoroughly modern text, reduced to the funda- 
mentals, with clear description and abundance of practical applications, as concrete and non-technical as 
possible. 

Hunter’s LIFE SCIENCE—A Social Biology—An entirely new book, the latest and completely mod- 
ernized text in the famous Hunter Series. Special emphasis on the social implications of biology. 

Brownell & others’ “HEALTH OF OUR NATION”—Of this complete program, which when fin- 
ished will cover grades one to twelve, inclusive, the following books will be of particular interest to high 


school teachers: 


ADVENTURES IN GROWING UP 
BEING ALIVE—Human Structure and Functions 
HEALTH PROBLEMS—How to Solve Them 


Correspondence from teachers interested in any of these books is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 


RICHARD PARKER, State A gent—Commonwealth Club—Richmond, Virginia 

















AIR AGE GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHING TOOLS 


W057 North Polar World Map (One-color), Size 48x36 inches, F.O.B. Chicago $0.25 
W057b North Polar World Map (Two-color), “ 48x36 “ 7 . 50 
7057 North Polar World Desk Map, “ 8Yx!il1 , cs .02 
8057 North Polar World Desk Map, P. 11x16 x . " .03 
15098 World, Butterfly Projection, ? 16x22 ” = 4 .05 


The above are single copy prices. Quantity prices 
are lower. (See pages 21 and 23 of our Catalog # 18.) 


Ask for Circular VEG8 


The Globes prices are F.O.B. shipping point nearest 
your school. 





New Globe Mountings 


Pol. or Phys.-Pol. Project-Problem Globes 
G121B G12P1B Plain Axis 12 inch Globe. ‘Table Base $ 8.75 G203 20 inch__ $32.50 
G120 G12P0 The Victory 12 inch without horizon 8.85 GS163 16 inch__ 23.25 
G1205 G12P05 The Liberty 12 inch with horizon__ 12.50 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5253 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
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Editerial Comment 


Why A Victory Corps? 


The organization of Victory Corps units in high 
schools will give added momentum to Virginia's war- 
time educational program and help to systematize and 
coordinate the desired changes in courses of study, 
student activities, and guidance programs. 

The objectives which the Victory Corps will pro- 
mote are: 1. Guidance into critical occupations and 
services, 2. Wartime citizenship, 3. Physical fitness, 
4. Military drill, 5. Competence in science and 
mathematics, 6. Preflight training in aeronautics, 
7. Preinduction training for critical occupations, 
8. Community services. 

The organization of a Victory Corps will serve to 
stimulate interest in the wartime courses and to facili- 
tate guidance of students with respect both to the 
training program and to participation in the com- 
munity war effort. It should be regarded not so much 
as a national organization but as a national pattern 
for local action to secure more effective mobilization 
of the manpower in our secondary schools. 

Establishment of the Victory Corps in a given 
school should follow careful study of Victory Corps 
Series, Pamphlet Number 1 and should be initiated 
through a series of carefully-planned steps designed 
to secure full understanding and support from the 
school faculty, and student body, and the commu- 
nity. The period of preparation should not be un- 
duly extended, however, and there is no reason why 
every high school in the State should not have a 
fully-organized Corps by the beginning of the second 
semester. 

Not every school will be able to provide for all of 
the specialized divisions, but almost any school may 
be justified in organizing one or more such divisions. 
Schools which have courses in vocational agriculture, 
or trades and industries, may readily qualify for Pro- 
duction Service Divisions; those which have commer- 
cial and homemaking departments may easily set up 
Community Service Divisions; those offering preflight 
aeronautics and shop may meet the requirements for 
Air Service Divisions; those offering the necessary 
mathematics, science, and shop courses may be in 
position to organize Sea Service Divisions; and all 
schools offering preinduction training courses should 
be able to organize Land Service Divisions. 

The Victory Corps is not a substitute for the mod- 
ification of school programs to meet war needs but 
an incentive to more speedy and effective adjustment 
of school and individual programs and schedules. 


Pre-Induction Training 


To help supply the sixty-three specialists needed 
in every one hundred men inducted into the Army, 
high schools are being asked to provide at least one 
period of pre-induction work each day for every boy 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades. Every high school, 
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no matter how small, should find some way of pro- 
viding training in at least one field of specialization. 

The military authorities tell us that the critical 
shortages in certain Army occupations, pointed out 
by General Somervell in his statement on ‘Military 
Needs for Trained Manpower’, will seriously en- 
danger the entire war effort unless the schools use 
their facilities and personnel to equip those to be in- 
ducted with the needed technical skills. 

The War Department has announced that the 
greatest immediate contribution to the flow of trained 
manpower can be made through introduction of one- 
semester courses in fundamentals of electricity, funda- 
mentals of machines, and fundamentals of shop work. 
Manuals are also available for a second type of pre- 
induction training on the level of beginning operation 
in fundamentals of radio and fundamentals of auto- 
motive mechanics. ' 

Provision for training will be ineffective unless ac- 
companied by a guidance program to direct qualified 
boys into training in the shortage fields and to induce 
men in the age group eighteen to forty-five to enroll 
in evening courses to prepare them for service in the 
specialized occupations. 

Schools may be counted on for a prompt and effec- 
tive response to this call for help. 


Military Training in High Schools 


To provide voluntary and properly conducted 
military drill for prospective members of the armed 
forces is one of the objectives announced for the High 
School Victory Corps. It is quite probable that more 
will be heard of this objective in coming months. 

It will be unfortunate, however, if military train- 
ing comes to be regarded as a primary reason for the 
organization of the Victory Corps. The Victory 
Corps is concerned with training for all branches of 
the armed forces and for war production and essential 
community service. Military training contributes 
appreciably only to the preparation of those destined 
for the armed forces. 

This is not to say that military drill is not a de- 
sirable part of the Victory Corps Program where 
proper arrangements can be made, but it is to make it 
clear that the organization of the Victory Corps 
should not wait upon provision for military drill and 
that military drill should not be attempted until a 
competent drillmaster is available. Furthermore, mil- 
itary drill, when provided, should in no case become 
a substitute for the physical fitness program. 

It is expected that plans will be announced shortly 
through which the American Legion will give assis- 
tance in training drillmasters selected by those schools 
desirous of inaugurating a program of military drill. 
Schools are advised to wait for the announcement of 
these plans unless a properly qualified drillmaster 
already is available. 
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J. J. FRAY 


President, Virginia Education Association 


ODAY the teachers of Virginia have the 
greatest opportunity in the history of our 
State to render service and to show to the 
world their willingness and their ability to do the 
work so necessary for the building of a better 
world. Our first contribution is to the winning of 
the war and our second job is to save the peace 
that shall follow. 


The public school teachers of Virginia have 
done and are doing much war work. They have 
not failed in any task assigned them. They have 
given freely and efficiently of their time and talents 
beyond their regular work, without pay, even 
though they are the poorest paid servants of the 
State. They have not expected pay for overtime. 


Good teachers have always understood that it 
was their job to develop the thinking m‘nds of the 
future, to train for right attitudes, and to build 
strong characters—characters based on the teach- 
ings of Christianity, since Democracy, as we under- 
stand it, was born in Christian faith. Teachers 
know that faith without work is dead. There- 
fore, there are no strikes among teachers during 
this emergency. The members of our Association 
are loyal. 


During my administration as president of the 
Virginia Education Association, we have tried to 
cooperate with the political and educational lead- 


A Message 


from 
the President 


ership of Virginia in all war efforts, and all other 
efforts, to bring about unity and effective service 
to make Virginia a better place in which to live. 
We are grateful for the recognition and support 
given our program by the Legislatures of 1940 
and 1942. We wish to express publicly our sin- 
cere appreciation of the fine educational leadership 
of former Governor James H. Price and of our 
present Governor, Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 


We believe that our future success in advancing 
the work of our Association will be determined 
largely by our unity of effort in cooperating with 
those who labor with us for better health, for 
greater physical efficiency, for more vocational 
training, for better understanding of the demo- 
cratic way of living, and for the highest fulfill- 
ment of each individual life. 


When this war is won, the teachers of Virginia 
will be proud of the part they have played. When 
peace comes again, the kind of peace we have will 
largely be that kind of peace which has been in- 
stilled into the minds and hearts of the young 
people of today by the school teachers. What more 
could anyone ask of life than the opportunity to 
serve the youth of today? 


Any achievement during the two years of this 
administration is due to the unity of thought and 
action of those in our Association in a common 
purpose. It is our sincere hope that in the election 
of officers of the Association, the members will 
give careful thought to this question of unity and 
cooperation within our Association. A _ golden 
opportunity is ours for the immediate future if 
we act wisely. 


It is our hope that our membership will be well 
represented at our annual State meeting this year. 
The program has been planned to help us better 
understand what we can do in this emergency and 
how to do our work more efficiently. Every teacher 
should be a member of the Virginia Education 
Association and of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This is the least we can do. 
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The Virginia Journals of Education 


HE Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation has had two precur- 
sors; namely, the Educa- 
rtonal Journal and the Virginia 
School Journal. The present Jour- 
nal has had the longest period of 
growth, having been published 
ontinuously since October, 1907. 
The first journal, the Educa- 
ronal Journal, was begun in No- 
vember, 1869, exactly one year be- 
‘ore the establishment of the free 
sublic school system in Virginia. 
Chis publication was intended, at 
irst, to serve the needs of teachers 
ind principals of private schools 
and academies in the State, to serve 
as a medium of communication, 
und to be a repository for reports 
from the meetings of the first Edu- 
cational Association of Virginia. 
This first State Teachers Associa- 


tion was organized December 29, 
1863, in the First Baptiss Church 
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Abstract of an unpublished 
Master’s thesis written in the 
Graduate School of Education 
at the University of Virginia by 
A. J. Fielder, E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg. 








in Petersburg. Curiously enough 
this first teachers’ association was 
organized for the purposes of ‘‘se- 
curing a more intimate sympathy’’ 
among teachers and to make some 
provisions in regard to securing 
textbooks, since the “War between 
the States’’ had shut off the nor- 
mal supply of books printed in 
the North. It is interesting to note 
that for several years only men 
were members of the State Asso- 
ciation and it was not until the 
annual meeting in Norfolk in July, 
1874, that the Constitution of 


the Association was so amended as 
to allow ‘‘any lady teacher of the 
State’ to become ‘‘an associate 
member by due election, (four- 
fifths of members present at an 
nual meeting) without the pay 
ment of any fees’’. The fees con- 
sisted, at first, of an initiation fee 
of $3.00 and an annual fee of 
$2.00. Associate members could 
be appointed on committees, but 
could not vote, hold office, or take 
part in public discussions. The 
first journal was an outgrowth of 
this organization. 

The Educational Journal was 
published every month of the year 
and for the first three years edi- 
torial duties were performed by a 
committee of 3 to 5 members 
chosen annually from among the 
members of the Association. They 
served without any remuneration 
whatever. An editorial committee 
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serving gratuitiously proved unsat- 
isfactory and in July, 1872, Pro- 
fessor H. H. Harris of Richmond 
College was chosen Editor-in- 
Chief with an annual salary of 
$250.00. After two years of serv- 
ice he desired to resign and conse- 
quently two assistant editors, with 
no pay, were appointed. 


This first journal contained 
from 32 to 48 pages each month, 
several of which were devoted to 
advertisements, and 12 pages 
(after November, 1870) to an- 
nouncements of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, known as 
the ‘‘Official Department’’. It was 
a two column magazine, much 
smaller in size than our present 
Journal, and the subscription price 
$1.00 per year. The body of the 
Journal was given over to the pub- 
lishing of the reports of the an- 
nual meetings of the Educational 
Association, to essays and classical 
studies, brief news letters from 
schools and colleges, book reviews, 
and editorial matter of original 
composition. The Journal was 


widely read in Maryland and the 
Carolinas and for two years, 1874- 
76, was adopted as the official or- 
gan of the Georgia Teachers As- 


sociation, due to their financial in- 
ability to support a journal of 
their own. 

The Journal and the Associa- 
tion experienced a hard struggle 
for survival financially. Finances 
in the Association were at such a 
low ebb in 1879 it was forced to 
relinquish complete control and re- 
sponsibility of the Journal to the 
incumbent editor, William F. Fox. 
He was given permission to trans- 
fer the rights of subscribers to 
some other journal and to cease 
publication, or to continue its pub- 
lication as a private enterprise. He 
chose to continue it as a private 
affair and the Educational Journal 
experienced a new birth and growth 
in prosperity during the eighteen 
eighties. The first State Teachers 
Association wasted away and died 
a premature death, holding its last 
meeting in Charlottesville in 1882. 
In the fall of 1891 William F. 
Fox sold all his interests and rights 
in the Journal to E. C. Glass, Su- 
perintendent of Lynchburg Schools, 
Willis A. Jenkins, Principal of the 
Portsmouth High School, and J. A. 
McGilvray, Secretary of the State 
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Board of Education. The last is- 
sue of the Educational Journal, 
published in 22 volumes, was that 
of December, 1891. 

The new owners continued the 
publication without any interrup- 
tion, but changed its format some- 
what and changed its name to the 
Virginia School Journal. The new 
journal beginning in January, 
1892, was the official organ of 
the State Department of Education 
and of the Teachers Association, 
which had been recently revived 
(Bedford City, July, 1891). The 
Virginia School Journal was larger 
in size (8” x 11”) and contained 
32 pages, several of which were 
devoted to advertisements, and a 
portion to the announcements of 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion. This Journal was published 
only ten months of the year, July 
and August being omitted. 

Glass, Jenkins, and McGilvray, 
all prominent in state educational 
circles, made known at an early 
date their editorial policy and new 
features that would appear in the 
Journal. It is interesting to note 
that the Virginia Summer School 
of Methods, started and conducted 
by E. C. Glass, received nearly a 
page of attention in the advertise- 
ment columns of practically every 
issue of the Journal. 

After three and one-half years 
of publication, Glass and Jenkins 
retired as co-editors and proprietors 
of the Journal because of the ‘‘pres- 
sure of other important educational 
work”? and McGilvray continued 
as Managing Editor from Septem- 
ber, 1895, to June, 1905. 


For some three years, 1892-95, 
the Journal conducted a teachers 
agency, charging no registration 
fee of subscribers to the Journal. 
This project was abandoned in 
1895 because of the heavy duties 
which devolved upon McGilvray 
alone. Our present Journal also 
conducted a teachers agency for a 
short time, 1915 to 1917, charg- 
ing 3 per cent commission instead 
of the 5 per cent charged by com- 
mercial agencies. It was known as 
the State Co-operative Teachers’ 
Agency and in December, 1917, 
“for reasons satisfactory to both 
parties’ the Journal severed con- 
nections with it. It is also of in- 
terest to note that in 1880, just 
two years before its demise in 


1882, a committee of the Educa- 
tional Association applied for and 
received a charter for the Teachers 
Mutual Life Assurance Association. 
At least 20 agencies were estab- 
lished offering ‘“‘to teachers and 
others insurance at rates at least 
one-third lower than regular life 
insurance companies, and with cer- 
tainly equal security to the bene- 
ficiaries’’. 

From February through May, 
1892 the Virginia School Journal 
was published twice monthly; this 
is the only period in its entire his- 
tory during which the Journal 
was issued more frequently than 
once a month. A proposal was 
made in 1935 to change the Jour- 
nal to a weekly publication of 
newspaper form; this, however, 
failed to materialize. The last issue 
of the Virginia School Journal 
appeared in June, 1905, apparent- 
ly having serve its usefulness as a 
potent factor in the school life of 
the State. Financing it had been 
a formidable problem to its editor- 
owner and at all times he was bare- 
ly able to clear expenses of its pub- 
lication. 


From July, 1905, to October, 
1907, no journal for Virginia 
teachers was published. In June, 
1907, the State Board of Educa- 
tion and Governor Swanson took 
up the subject and proposed that 
a journal on the basis of the old 
one but with a much broader plan 
be revived, with one man selected 
as editor. Thus, our present Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education was 
begun, not as the organ of the 
State Teachers Association, but 
under the auspices of the State 
Board of Education, the State 
Board of Agriculture, and the five 
State institutions of higher learn- 
ing, these agencies guaranteeing its 
support. J. A. C. Chandler served 
two years as its first editor at an 
annual salary of $2,500.00. The 
Journal proved a success financial- 
ly and otherwise, and has enjoyed 
a continuous growth to the pres- 
ent. Its circulation has grown from 
about 5,000 in 1907 to approxi- 
mately 15,000 in 1942. 


During 1917 agitation devel- 
oped to have the State Teachers 
Association control and publish 
the Journal. Several educational 


leaders claimed that the Journal 
(Continued on page 111) 
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Right—Nile at Assuan. 


Left—Assuan Dam as it looks today looking West. 


olor Slides As An Aid To Classroom Teaching 


HANS van WEEREN-GRIEK 


Curator of Education, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


NFORTUNATELY we all 
| | know how severely the il- 

lustrative material in geog- 
raphy textbooks for the elementary 
grades is lacking in authenticity. 
Not only is it handicapped by 
mere black and white reproduc- 
tions but it suffers from the fact 
that in many cases the originals 
were taken as much as fifty years 
ago and are no longer pertinent. 
Secondly, the good persons who 
were charged with editing these 
pictures often paid more attention 
to the picturesqueness of out-dated 
costumes and festivals than to the 
actuality of the life in the country 
under discussion. 

Again, unfortunately, the cost 
vf substituting up-to-date material 
makes it prahibitive for textbook 
publishers to revise such books 
which have to be sold at necessarily 
very low prices, with the conse- 
quent reappearance of the same 
standardized “‘cuts’’ in edition after 
edition. This is true to such an 
extent that if we reverse the order, 
people from other countries would 
btain the impression that Apache 
indians in full war regalia were 
constantly whooping up and down 
Broadway, or scalping our citizens 
on Main Street. 

Having lived in the Netherlands 
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for some time, I am fully aware 
that wooden shoes are not the pre- 
vailing footwear, nor is everybody 
born in a windmill surrounded by 
tulips. The Swiss yodel only upon 
occasion and bell ringing is very 
rare. This is, of course, exagger- 
ated but it is astonishing to hear 
the strange ideas people have about 
their fellowmen in other countries, 
and the conditions under which 
they live. 

However, the question of how 
to give the youth of our country a 
true picture of other sections of the 
world is not an easy one. More- 
over, such a thoro6ugh and sympa- 
thetic understanding is becoming of 
increasing importance and almost 
an absolute necessity if the world 
ever is to assume some semblance 
of order. When even foreign cor- 
respondents who are trained ob- 
servers and have lived for many 
years abroad, have difficulty in ar- 
riving at an understanding, how 
then can our children who are 
often thousands of miles away 
from the culture of other nations 
be taught to comprehend them? 
May not the current misconcep- 
tions often be due to the fact that 
things and conditions are taught 
them as seen through the eyes of 
a person who is an outsider to be- 


gin with and cannot speak from 
personal experience. A mere factual 
knowledge of names certainly does 
not equip our children to become a 
thinking citizen of our ever en- 
larging social unit which after the 
conflict may well include the en- 
tire world. The ideal, of course, 
would be to have an intelligent 
citizen of a foreign nation discuss 
his homeland with the students. 
But this, obviously, is impossible. 

How, then, can we approach 
this ideal as closely as possible? 
In my art lectures to schools 
and colleges I have found that 
by looking at, and _ studying, 
works of art produced by a people, 
listeners often receive a better and 
more intimate understanding than 
any amount of travelogues and 
textbook reading could give them. 
After all, what is a work of art 
but the tangible essence of the 
thought and feeling of a people, 
expressed in its most direct form. 
Most of us may not be able to 
understand Chinese or Spanish, but 
everybody can readily understand 
what they have to tell us in their 
paintings, and thrill to their music 
or dancing. 

John Dewey stated this very 
clearly in his ‘“‘Art as Experience” 
when he said, ‘“Works of art are 
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Modern Apartment House with private 
sun porches, Cairo, Egypt 


the only media of complete and 
unhindered communication be- 
tween man and man that can occur 
in a world full of gulfs and walls 
that limit community of experi- 
ence.”’ 

Could this not be done as well 
or better with good photographs 
of the countries involved? Defi- 
nitely, No! Even the best photo- 
graph is but a mechanical, factual 
record of a specific subject under 
specific and momentary circum- 
stances. It gives information but 
lacks understanding. Similarly, 
one does not get the “‘feel’’ of a 
desert or a mountain from a topo- 
graphic map, however accurate. 
True such photographers as Joris 
Ivens and Margaret Bourke-White 
have done splendid jobs in inter- 
pretation with their documental 
photography but they cannot make 
a Dutchman real to us in the man- 
ner of a Frans Hals or a Rem- 
brandt. 

In the words of Coleridge, ‘Art 
is the subjection of matter to spirit, 
so as to be transformed into sym- 
bols, in and through which that 
spirit reveals itself.’" When an 
artist looks at his own country, 
seeing it with the eyes and spirit 
of his fellow countryman, we are 
likely to get a true picture, based 
upon familiarity and acute observa- 
tion by a necessarily sensitive on- 
looker, and one who is trained to 
express this in the simplest and 
most direct terms; even truer than 
one might at first suspect, because 
upon the nature of a country, its 
climate, its valleys or its moun- 
tains depend the nature, and con- 
sequently, the thought and philos- 


ophy of its people, which, in turn, 
decide the consequent creative ne- 
cessity of that people. The work 
of the artist, therefore, whether he 
is a painter or a writer, a musician 
or a sculptor, is the very essence of 
all his country is and stands for 
and often what it will tend to be- 
come in the future. 


Works of Art for Classrooms 


With this in mind, the thought, 
therefore, grew that through the 
use in the classroom of colored 
slides made from original works of 
art of peoples in all countries and 
all periods, a truer insight into the 
reality of the life and ways of our 
neighbors might be established in 
the minds of our youth. 

From these, units might be se- 
lected to cover specific cultures as 
studied in our schools. 

Contemporary, as well ascreative, 
works of art from previous peri- 
ods, augmented by maps and good 
photographic material of modern 
industrial and other activities and 
combined with some text which 
will touch upon other forms of 
creative expression as well as fac- 
tual material, should create a fairly 
well rounded picture. 

When I say works of art, I do 
not only mean pictures of the peo- 
ple, their. homes, their country, 
their rivers and mountains, but its 
sculpture, its drama, its architec- 
ture, its dancing and any other cre- 
ative forms of expression they may 
practice. 

With the cooperation of the 
Virginia State Board of Education 
and several educators, notably Miss 
Sara Joyner, Supervisor of Art of 
the Richmond Public Schools, the 
following plan has been devised: 
The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
will circulate sets of slides and lec- 
tures as described above, accom- 
panied by a projector and boxed in 
a case for safe and easy shipment. 
Bibliographies and other material 
will accompany these sets. The 
only aid the classroom teacher will 
need is a flat surface painted with 
‘flat white’’ upon which to project 
the slides. 

Of course, it is impossible to 
complete the necessary preliminary 
research and the actual photograph- 
ing of the slide material for all 
countries within a short time. This 
is a program which will have to 
continue for many years in order to 





complete the series. I suggest, there- 
fore, the first subjects to be finished 
would be those studied in the 
lower grades, in order to give at 
least one age group of childrén the 
chance to use this service through- 
out their school career. The more 
primitive cultures of pre-historic 
man and the American Indian 
might be the first in such a series. 
followed chronologically by the 
civilization of Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece and so on. As an example 
of what such a unit might include, 
I should like to outline the one on 
Egypt which is now in prepara- 
tion. 


Life on the Nile Pictured 

Through the use of good photo- 
graphs of the topography of the 
country and an explanation of its 
climate, it will be pointed out that 
life was not easy for the inhabi- 
tants of the Nile Valley. 

Their very existence and civili- 
zation was entirely dependent on 
the forces of nature over which 
they had little or no control, and 
their civilization the result of their 
efforts to harness and use these 
forces. Had the climate been more 
pleasant, the sun less violent, the 
desert less dry and the river Nile 
more generous, the people would 
have had a quite different history. 
That they made gods of the forces 
outside of themselves which con- 
trolled their lives, which could 
make or break them, was natural. 
The Nile and the Sun, the two 
most potent factors they had to 
contend with, necessarily became 
the main gods. They were hard 
and stern deities and their priests 
even harder. By directing the 
thoughts of the Egyptians to a 
life after death and holding out 
the promise of relief from earthly 
toil these priests were able to en- 
slave the populace and so secure 
their own position. The tradi- 
tions, so rigorously maintained by 
the priests in order to protect 
themselves, were a logical result 
actually of the climate and topog- 
raphy of the country which 
brought it forth as much as the 
hradness of the local stone predes- 
tined the shape of Egyptian sculp- 
ture. As life was intense, so do 
we find the art, and to gain an 
understanding of the life of people 
in those times, what would be bet- 
ter than to have them tell us about 
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it in their own words, which have 
come down to us after thousands 
of years, in the magnificent murals 
of palaces, temples and graves. We 
can see how they made bricks from 
the mud of the Nile, and with 
them built their homes in order to 
protect themselves from the Sun 
God. We can see how the Nile 
overflowed the acres, how the black 
clay settled for them to grow an- 
other crop; we can see the birds 
and animals which found shelter 
in the growths along the shores of 
the Nile; we can see their festivals, 
and their home life, the court of 
the Pharoah, the Temple of the 
priests who controlled the Pha- 
roah, and we can find out how 
they buried their dead and what 
they expected to find after they 
died, as well as how they wel- 
comed the new-born child into 
their stern world. 

Much later the religion of Mo- 
hammed began to rule and change 
the face of Egypt, and became part 
of the life of the fellahin who now 
prayed in the Mosque instead of 
the Temple of his fathers. With 
this as a background we can go 
and see what has happened and is 
happening in that ancient country 
in our own day. The Pharoahs, 
priests and slaves are gone, and 
from Mohammed’s minarets the 
Muezzin cries the call to prayer. 
But Egypt still plays a mighty role 
in world affairs. Its agriculture, 
its industry, and its strategic posi- 
tion in this military and commer- 
cial world are still of vital impor- 
tance. Textile mills of the most 
modern kind supply the world 
with cloth of Egyptian long staple 
cotton, modern airplanes and river 
steamers now shorten voyages to 
hours which used to take weeks 
and months, the mighty force of 
the Nile is now controlled by 
dams. The young Egyptian rides 
on a trolley car to go to a school 
which often is based on the prin- 
ciples of our own educational sys- 
tem. 

Buildings more modern than 
our own skyscrapers form his city. 
Not the trinkets and curios which 
are sold to the visiting tourist will 
be shown, but an endeavor will be 
made to acquaint our children with 
the creative effort in the plastic and 
other arts of the young Egyptian 
of today. 

(Continued on page 111) 
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A part of the Parade showing second grade class from the John Kerr School, Mrs. Pearman, teacher. 


Our Part In Defense 


The Scrap Drive at the Winchester Primary School 


Introduction 

One of the school’s objectives 
of last school term was to help our 
country by being more economical 
in the use of all school materials 
and in the use of things in our 
homes. 

The children had maintained a 
patriotic attitude by saving their 
dimes for weekly purchases of War 
Stamps and War Bonds. 

When the Superintendent’s Bul- 
letin was received in September, 
explaining the plans and objectives 
in the scrap drive, the children re- 
ceived the plan enthusiastically. 


I. Aims 

1. To continue the teaching of 
Democracy and its meanings. 
To make the child ever con- 
scious that he is playing an im- 
portant role in our Democratic 
Nation in helping to build and 
maintain these ideals. 


. Collecting materials that are 
vital to the War effort is a way 
in which each child can be of 
great service to his country and 
to the Allied Nations. 


Meanings 
. Major 

In order to make sure each child 

understood the significance of 

the drive the following things 

were discussed: 

A. Meaning of ‘Scrap Drive’. 

B. Why the drive is being 
sponsored. 


LOLA V. MOORE 


Supervisor 


C. Materials that are needed. 
D. Listing uses of these mate- 
rials in the War effort. 

E. How each school child can 
be of invaluable service to 
his country. 


Minor 

Winchester will be a cleaner 
and more beautiful city when 
cleared of its useless material. 


Ill. Activities 
1. First Grade 
A. Conversation 

The objectives and mean- 
ings of the drive lead to 
many animated discussions. 
How to get the collected 
materials to school became 
a vital problem which 
brought about group work 
in the class. These discus- 
sions introduced new words 
in the child’s vocabulary. 
New meanings were at- 
tached when the uses of 
various articles were ex- 
plained. Pots and pans be- 
came parts of the big air- 
plane. Scrap iron turned 
into tanks, jeeps, and guns. 
Reading 
Stories similar to the fol- 
lowing were made and read 
by the children: 


AIRPLANES 
It can go up, up, up, 
It can come down, down, down, 
It ts a big, big, airplane. 


THE PARADE 
The band will play. 
We will march. 

I like parades. 


SOLDIERS 
We will help. 
We will bring scrap. 
We will be good soldiers. 

Numbers 

1. Counting pieces of scrap. 

2. Counting children who 
brought scrap. 

3. Reading the weight on 
the scales. 

4. Writing weights on the 
blackboard. 

Art 

1. Making posters. 

2. Making pictures of things 
the scrap will help to 
make. 

Writing 

1. Simple sentences about 
the materials brought. 

2. Naming pictures made 
by the child. 

3. Letters of thanks were 
written. 

2. Second and Third Grades 
A. Reading and English 

1. Notices posted on bulle- 
tin boards. 

2. Slogans coined by pupils. 

3. Poems composed and 
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read by pupils or groups 
in classes. Some rhymes 
were set to music. 

4. Telling or reading stories 
about various types of 
war implements. 

5. Giving experiences en- 
countered in finding and 
collecting scrap. 

6. Discussion of slogans for 
posters or pennants. 

7. Writing ‘““Thank You” 
letters to people who in 
some way contributed to 
the drive. 


Doublets written by pupils in 


Mrs. Pearman’s third grade class: 


Let’s make old Hirohito 
Sit down on his Seat-O! 
—Peter McKee. 


Collect some scrap 
And slap a Jap! 
—Freddy Stine. 
Metal scrap will lick the Jap! 
—Carol Ridgeway. 
Let your scrap have some fun, 
And put a Jappy on the run! 
—Ann Arthur. 
Old Hirohito ts a pest, 
We'll make him run with the 
rest! 
Betty Ann Triplet. 
Lick the Japs and all the rest, 
For they surely are a pest! 
—Patricia Ebert. 


Poem from Mrs. Williams’ sec- 


ond grade class: 


WINNING WITH SCRAPS 
We'll take these scraps, 

And beat the Japs 

Beat them to their knees. 
With pots, pans, old tin cans, 
Chains and even keys. 

We'll take our scraps 

Beat those Japs 

And we will always see, 

Our flag so high 

Waving tn the sky 

Over the land of the brave, 
And the home of the free. 
Doublets from Miss Jackson’s 


second grade class: 


Bring your metal, 
Bring your scrap, 
We'll be sure 
To whip the Jap. 
Juanita Scroggins. 
Scrap will make many a gun 
To keep down the Rising Sun. 
—The Class. 
Gather up scrap 
To beat the Jap! 
—Holmes Seal. 
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Up goes scrap! 
Down comes a Jap! 


—Eugene Baker. 


We'll beat the Jap 
With tons of scrap. 


—The Class. 


B. Social Science 


a 


Z. 


Likely places to find 
available scrap. 
Discussion of uses of va- 
rious metals in war. 


. How scrap is sorted by 


junk dealers (magnets to 
lift certain metals from 
scrap heap). 


. Why some metals are 


more vital than others. 


. Locating some of the 


major war production 
areas on the map. 


. How and where these 


implements are shipped 
when completed. 


C. Citizenship and Character 


l. 


The drive created con- 
sciousness that in coop- 
eration we attain the 
things we need and 
want. 


. All schools and civilians 


throughout the nation, 
when working together, 
are of invaluable service 
to our country. 


. Feeling of patriotism for 


own country and Allies 
became more profound 
to the child. 


. No jealousy was exhib- 


ited; all worked to help 
win the war. 


. All children showed 


spirit of industry. Many 
worked hard after school 
hours to collect metals to 





bring in the following 
day. 
D. Arithmetic 
Innumerable vital problems 
in the fundamentals of 
arithmetic. 
E. Art 
1. Posters advertising col- 
lection of scrap. 
2. Patriotism displaped. 
3. Friezes of group activi- 
ties. 
4. Banners and pennants 
for the parade. 


IV. Outcomes 


l. 


The children had practice in 
meeting real problems and in 
helping to solve them. 


. Created in the child a deeper 


feeling and new meanings in 
Democracy. 


. Child awareness of the poten- 


tialities of a united effort and 
what such co-ordination can 
accomplish. 


4. Created a felt need for organiza- 


tion. 


Example: 


Schedules for weighing scrap. 

Co-operating with friends in 
using their express wagons 
to bring in scrap. 

Need for organization for the 
parade. The parade gave the 
child an opportunity to ex- 
press to adults his loyalty 
and co-operation in the call 
from his country. 


Enthusiasm was high until the 


closing hour of the drive. 


Total amount of scrap collected 


by the school was 44,63] pounds. 


Per capita weight per pupil 


101.2 pounds. 





This second grade class led their grade in per capita scrap brought. Note 
the Jap made of scrap by pupils of this class. Some first grade posters are 
also included. Mrs. Williams second grade class. 
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The Code for the National 
Anthem of the United 


States of America 


Our National 








HE STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER should be sung or 
played only on programs and 

in ceremonies and other situations 


The Star-Spangled Banner 


SERVICE VERSION 


Francis Scott Key 
With spirit (4-104) 










Attributed to 
John Stafford Smith 


where its message can be projected 1. O say! can you see, by”—Ss the”-=« dawn’s ear - ly 
effectively. 2. On the shore, dim - ly seen__._—s thro’ the mists of the 
3. O thus be it ev - er when. free - men shall 


Since the message of the Anthem 
is carried largely in the text, it is 
essential that emphasis be placed 
upon the singing of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. 
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. L Ly a f iL 4 rN if fi 7 
The leader should address him- — —— 7 —— —— 
self to those assembled and invite a moans wee: sae 
their participation. If an an- light, What so proud- ly we hail’d at the  twi - light’s last 
nouncement is necessary, it might deep, Wherethe foe’s haugh- ty host in dread si - lence re - 
be stated as follows: ‘“‘We shall stand Be - tween their loved homes and the wars des - o 
w sing our National Anthem,” 
patel . — o— — {— 
So-and-So will lead you in | ae ot ——o— Ff — 
singing our National Anthem.”’ ypC~dt eee T ; 
On all occasions the group sing- - 
. . —— - 
ing the National Anthem should $b, : ae Sk a = + 
stand facing the flag or the leader, — a —— SS = 
in an attitude of respectful atten- f id f , 4 f 
tion. Outdoors, men should re- gleam - ing? Whose broad stripes and bright stars,thro’ the per - il - ous 
taste te pos - es, What is that which the breeze, o’er the tow - er - ing 
move t eir hats. aE la - tion! Blest with vic - t’ry and peace, may the  heav’n-res- cued 
It is suggested that, when it is r aide 
. . ° 4 iN +» ra 
not physically inconvenient to do i f eS 
so, the members of a band or y + r at —— 4 _— 4 ; J 


orchestra stand while playing the 
National Anthem. 

If only a single stanza of the 
National Anthem is sung, the first 
should be used. 
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fight, O’er the ram - parts we watch’d, were so gal- lant - ly 
Our National Anthem is cus- steep, As __ it fit - ful - ly blows, half con - ceals, half dis - 
land Praise the Pow’r that hath made and pre- served us a 


tomarily sung at the opening of a 
meeting or program, but special 
circumstances may warrant the 
placing of it elsewhere. 

In publishing the National An- 
them for general singing, the mel- 
ody, harmony, and syllable divi- 
sions of the Service Version of 
1918 should be used. In publish- 
ing for vocal groups, the voice- 
parts of the Service Version should 
be adhered to. (The Service Ver- 
sion in A-flat is reproduced here. ) 
For purposes of quick identifica- 
tion, the words “Service Version’’ 
should be printed under the title. 

It is not in good taste to make 
or use sophisticated concert ver- 
sions of the National Anthem, as 
such. (This does not refer to in- 
corporating the Anthem, or por- 
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tions of it, 


in extended works for 
band, orchestra, or chorus. ) 

For general mass singing by 
adults, and for band, orchestra, or 
other instrumental performances, 


the key of A-flat is preferable. For 
treble voices, the key of B-flat may 
be used. 

If an instrumental introduction 
is desired, it is suggested that the 
last two measures be used. 

When the National Anthem is 
sung unaccompanied, care should 
be taken to establish the correct 
pitch. 





The National Anthem should 
be sung at a moderate tempo. 
(The metronome indications in 
the Service Version are quarter 
note = 104 for the verse and 
quarter note = 96 for the chorus. ) 

The slighting of note values in 
the playing or singing of the Na- 
tional Anthem seriously impairs 
the beauty and effectiveness of 
both music and lyric. Conductors 
should rehearse painstakingly both 
instrumental and vocal groups in 
the meticulous observance of cor- 
rect note values. 
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stream - ing! And the rock- ets’ red 
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glare, the bombs burst-ing in 
gleam of the morn-ing’s first 
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say, does that. Star-Span - gled Ban - ner__ yet— 
‘Tis the Star-Span gled_ Ban-ner, O ee 6h... Boe 
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free and the home of the brave? 
land__ of the free and the home of the brave! 


wave O’er the land__ of the free and the home of the brave! 
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This Code for the National An- 
them is intended to apply to every 
mode of civilian performance and 
to the publication of the music for 
such performance. 

The Service Version of the Na- 
tional Anthem was prepared in 
1918 by a joint committee of 
twelve, comprising John Alden 
Carpenter, Frederick S. Converse, 
Wallace Goodrich, and Walter R. 
Spalding, representing the War De- 
partment Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities; Hollis E. 
Dann, Peter W. Dykema (chair- 
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man), and Osbourne McConathy, 
representing the Music Educators 
National Conference; Clarence C. 
Birchard, Carl Engel, William 
Arms Fisher, Arthur E. Johnstone, 
and E. W. Newton, representing 
the music publishers. 

The Service Version as herein 
reproduced is the same as that pre- 
pared by the original joint com- 
mittee, with the exception of the 
transposition of the key of A-flat, 
in order to make it more singable 
by audiences, and a few minor 
changes in punctuation and word- 


ing, in order to make it more au- 
thentic. 

The Code was adopted by the 
1942 National Anthem Commit- 
tee at the Milwaukee Conference 
with the assistance of its two rep- 
resentatives from the War Depart- 
ment, Maj. Howard C. Bronson, 
Music Office in the Special Services 
Branch, and Maj. Harold W. Kent, 
Education Liaison Officer in the 
Radio Branch of the Bureau of 
Public Relations. Messrs. Dykema 
and McConathy represent the orig- 
inal committee on the 1942 com- 
mittee, which includes representa- 
tives of all principal music organi- 
zations of the United States. 
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“TRADE WINDS’ 
Etching by Frederick L. Owen 


‘Trade Winds,’’ which appears 
on our cover this month, was 
etched by Frederick L. Owen. 


If you could see Frederick Owen 
fitting together tiny slivers of 
wood and bits of wire into per- 
fect scale replicas of old-time sail- 
ing ships for his delighted grand- 
children, you would know how 
dear to him is any vessel that ever 
sailed the sea he loves so passion- 
ately. He will spend hours play- 
ing with the children’s toy boats, 
helping them sail them in the little 
lagoon near their summer home on 
the shore of Long Island. Or he 
will tell them fascinating stories 
of the sea—sagas he heard his own 
grandfather, his uncles and his 
father tell from their lives as sail- 
ors, ship builders and ship owners 
on Prince Edward Island. Owen 
has tread the decks of many a 
famous clipper, sailed on many 
barques, and his tales from the 
turn of the century bring poig- 
nantly alive again a disappeared 
colorful era. 

To ships he has given a lifelong 
study. Every famed sailing ship 
in history he knows as if he lived 
aboard. Sometimes he will spend 
months studying the records of a 
vessel before lifting a pencil. His 
works are in the Yale University 
Sporting Collection, Iowa State 
College, Honolulu Academy of 
Arts, Valentine Museum, Mont- 
clair Art Museum. 
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Future Teachers at Work in Virginia 


EDITH B. JOYNES 


NEA State Director for Virginia; Principal, Gatewood School, Norfolk 


VERY teachers’ college or 
E school of education in Vir- 

ginia which does not already 
have one should organize this fall 
a chapter of Future Teachers of 
America. FTA is a practice school 
of professional citizenship which 
can be of great help to us in meet- 
ing the problems of teacher sup- 
ply and preparation created by the 
war. FTA gives a service indis- 
pensable to prospective teachers 
during this war period. 

Every teacher and citizen are 
concerned with the quality of the 
young people who come into the 
teaching staff of Virginia. ‘The 
better this staff becomes the more 
it means to be a teacher, the greater 
the outlook for the State. How 
shall we secure the best possible 
teachers for the schools—firm in 
their idealism; strong in their pur- 
pose; skilled in personal, profes- 
sional, and civic leadership? Fu- 
ture Teachers of America seek to 
find the answer to that question. 

FTA is the most rapidly grow- 
ing organization of its kind in the 
history of American education. In 
1938-39, there were 14 FTA col- 
lege chapters with 278 members. 
In 1939-40, there were 64 chap- 
ters with 1,565 members. In 
1940-41, there were 84 chap- 
ters with 2,097 members. In 
1941-42 there were 110 chapters 
with 3,001 members. This makes 
a total of 6,941 young people who 
have had FTA training as junior 
members of state and national ed- 
ucation associations. It is pro- 
phetic of a new leadership toward 
unified education associations. 

Members of FTA chapters are 
junior members of state and na- 
tional education associations. FTA 
gives much to its members and 
expects much from them. Each 
member of a chapter receives: 

(1) Journal of the National 
Education Association (9 issues). 

(2) VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


(3) Ten Personal Growth 
Leaflets. 
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(4) The FTA yearbook, which 
sells to nonmembers at $1.00. 

(5) Services on FTA projects. 

(6) The right to wearFTA pin. 

(7) A_ national certificate of 
merit at the end of the college 
career if enough FTA merit points 
have been earned. 

In addition, each member of a 
new chapter which is chartered be- 
fore November 16, and each mem- 
ber of an old chapter, which wins 
a place on the Victory Honor Roll 
before November 16, will receive 
a personal copy of the book, Hor- 
ace Mann: Hts Ideas and Ideals. 

The FTA chapter receives a li- 
brary of books and materials 
worth $15 or $20. 

For all this service the student 
pays only $2.00 junior dues 
$1.00 goes to the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association and $1.00 to 
the National Education Associa- 
tion. This is a nominal sum— 
less than the cost of the service. 

This rich service is furnished in 
the faith that it pays to invest in 
the future of teaching. FTA mem- 
bership keeps students in touch 
with the vast changes that are 
coming to education as a result of 
the war, changes which will affect 
each one of them personally. 

FTA looks forward to a time 
when every college student who is 
preparing to be a teacher will be a 
junior member of state and na- 
tional education associations. It is 
inspiring to young people to feel 
themselves a part of the great state 
and national education associations 
which are the prime moving forces 
in educational advance. 

There were two FTA chapters 

Virginia last year: 

J. L. Jarman Chapter, State 

Teachers College, Farmville— 

Floyd S. Swertfeger, associate 

professor of education, sponsor, 

with a membership of 27. 

Radford Chapter, State Teach- 

ers College, Radford—Evelyn 

Fitzpatrick, elementary school 

supervisor, sponsor, with a 

membership of 48. 


Last year West Virginia was the 
banner FTA state with nine chap- 
ters. With reasonable effort, Vir- 
ginia might easily become the ban- 
ner FTA state in a few years. 

The world today desperately 
needs democratic leadership. It 
cannot depend upon the few. 
There must be among the many 
idealism, courage, purpose, vision, 
and the will to lead. FIA con- 
centrates on this problem of lead- 
ership. It seeks to give every pros- 
pective teacher a part in building 
a greater profession and a nobler 
nation. Its purposes are: 

To develop among young peo- 
ple who are preparing to be 
teachers an organization which 
shall be an integral part of state 
and national education associa- 
tions. 
‘To acquaint teachers in train- 
ing with the history, ethics, and 
program of the organized teach- 
ing profession. 
To give teachers in training 
practical experience in working 
together in a democratic way on 
the problems of the profession 
and the community. 
To interest the best young men 
and women in education as a 
lifelong career. 
To encourage careful selection 
of persons admitted to schools 
which prepare teachers, with 
emphasis on both character and 
scholarship. 
To seek through the dissemi- 
nation of information and 
through higher standards of 
preparation to bring teacher 
supply and demand into a rea- 
sonable balance. 

This is an invitation to the fac- 
ulty of every college in Virginia 
where teachers are prepared to form 
an FTA chapter now. Write to 
Joy Elmer Morgan, National 
Chairman, FTA NEA Building, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., asking for 
supplies with which to organize 
and indicating the number of FTA 
members you hope to enlist. 
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Teachers Must Do More With Less 


PROPER regard for the 
A significance of the events 
through which we are 
passing is essential to those who are 
called upon to assume totally new 
duties and fundamentally to read- 
just the old. The schools and all 
other institutions of democracy are 
faced with the task of proving 
whether they are endowed with the 
vigor and the flexibility, as well as 
the idealism, necessary for survival. 
In the days ahead, teachers will 
be asked to do more with less. 
They cannot spare themselves. The 
extraordinary duties war brings to 
them are real and will often be 
inconvenient and disheartening. 
Many who have long taught in 
fields where they are best prepared 
must accept a call temporarily to 
other subjects. 

Some will have to take more 
classes — more pupils —in a day 
than they have ever had before. 
Additional duties may be forced 
by the lack of proper financial sup- 
port for education, but they are 
more likely to be dictated by the 
serious reduction in the ranks of 
teachers themselves. 


Thousands of our colleagues 
have answered the call to the col- 
ors. Others have entered essential 
war industries. The drain on the 
profession has been heaviest from 
the field of the physical sciences, 
mathematics, and the vocational 
skills—precisely those fields from 
which the military forces and the 
war industries call most insistently 
for trained personnel. 

This personnel must be fur- 
nished if we win the war. Teach- 
ers must supply it. There are no 
other persons qualified to do so. 
Where specialized teachers are lack- 
ing, others must step into the 
breach. 


The war continually calls for 
more community services related to 
the prosecution of the war. There 
will be more rationing programs at 
which to labor. The salvage cam- 
paigns, the war bond campaigns, 
the conservation campaigns will 
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A. C. FLORA 


President, National Education Association 





A. C. FLORA 


Superintendent of the Columbia, 
South Carolina, schools, was elected 
president of the National Education 
Association at the annual convention 
in Denver. 

Superintendent Flora has been ele- 
mentary principal, high school prin- 
cipal, and superintendent in Columbia 
over a period of 27 years. He has 
served the NEA as South Carolina 
state director for 10 years as a mem- 
ber of the budget committee for five 
years, and as first vice-president. 

He has served his own state as 
president of the Education Associa- 
tion, of the Department of Super- 
intendence and of the High School 
League. 


increase in intensity as the war 
progresses. 

The vital programs of morale 
building; the maintenance of 
health and recreation programs, 
calling for nurses’ aides, for com- 
munity clinics, and for extension 
of the knowledge of nutrition will 
depend upon teachers for leadership 
and participation. 

In spite of the additional re- 
sponsibilities which war imposes 
upon teachers, the long-time pro- 
gram of education as an instrument 
of civilization cannot be aban- 
doned nor neglected. The multi- 
plicity of war activities will cease 
with victory. The schools must go 
on. Their contribution to peace is 


even more fundamentally impor- 
tant than it is to war. 

The framework of our evolving 
educational system must not be 
permitted to break down. Ad- 
vancement toward certain goals 
must even be speeded up in spite of 
the present handicaps. The schools 
cannot adequately serve democracy 
unless the opportunity to secure 
education of a reasonable quality 
is extended to all American chil- 
dren. This waits upon participa- 
tion of the federal government in 
the financial support of schools. 
Teachers will need to work toward 
this goal, even in this emergency. 


The Profession on Trial 

In specially serving their coun- 
try in wartime, and in continuing 
an institution consistent with dem- 
ocratic ideals and the conditions of 
peace, teachers are asked for all that 
they can give. However, there is 
danger that precious energy may be 
wasted through lack of unified 
plan and organized effort. Never 
before has the profession so needed 
its Organizations as it does now. 
To protect the individual teacher 
from the imposition of trivial and 
unnecessary burdens, to secure for 
her adequate financial compensa- 
tion from the only source where it 
is available, to uphold the long- 
time program of education, the 
profession needs unprecedented sol- 
idarity. 

The strength and the integrity 
of the profession is on trial. Every 
teacher who has not joined his 
local, state and national associa- 
tions should do so at once, and 
keep informed of what the associa- 
tions are doing, holding themselves 
in readiness to cooperate as the or- 
ganizations move toward their ob- 
jectives. 

The best efforts of the officers 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion and its headquarters staff are 
pledged to the highest service 
which can be rendered to schools 
and teachers in the performance of 
the duties which this historic crisis 
imposes. 
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Notes on the Study of Foreign Languages 
in Virginia High Schools 


DR. E. MARION SMITH 






Department of Classical Languages, Hollins College 


T ten survey of the study of 
foreign languages in the 
Virginia high schools was 
recently undertaken by the Vir- 
ginia State Division of the 
American Association of Uni- 
versity Women because they felt 
that the public school system in 
Virginia was not sufficiently em- 
phasizing the study of language in 
its high school curriculum and 
that public school preparation in 
the languages was freqently fail- 
ing to meet what the colleges re- 
quire. 


One hundred eleven question- 
naires were sent out to princi- 
pals of high schools selected from 
a list of high schools obtained 
from the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 
and of the one hundred eleven 
sent out eighty-nine, of practically 
eighty-one per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires, were received back—an 
amazingly large return, I believe, 
in the light of the usual history of 
questionnaires. 

The questionnaire used was pur- 
posely simple. A copy of it ap- 
pears below: 


Language Questionnaire 


Total enrollment in your high school (1941-42 )———___—— 


Approximate number who graduate and go to college annually 





Number of years of study offered in your high school in each of the following: 


Latin ; French ; German————————_;; Spanish 
Enrollment by courses (1941-42) 

Latin French German Spanish 
Ist year ——___—_ Lanois ; es — 
2nd year codenenansanseonearenm ‘ — 
3rd year ee _— — vee 
4th year pane ne ss 





How does this enrollment compare with the enrollment in the same courses five years ago? 
How many years of college work, undergraduate or graduate, in the languages which 
they are teaching, have your language teachers had? 


———_______—__—_——., Principal 





Signed 


The high schools to which the 
questionnaire was sent are varied 
in size, ranging in enrollment 
from 2804 students to 82, and 
the total enrollment in the eighty- 
nine schools from which returns 
were received numbers 39,512 
students. Of these only 5,115 stu- 
dents are studying any Latin at all 
and all of these except 614 are 
registered in the first and second 
year courses. There are four of the 
eighty-nine high schools which re- 
port no courses in Latin at all; two 
of them report an offering of one 
year; fifty-four have two years; 
eight three years; and twenty-one 
four years. Regarding the fate of 
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this language during the past five 
years, the comments from the dif- 
ferent principals vary. In some of 
the schools large decreases are re- 
ported, while in some of the small- 
er schools the enrollment in the 
Latin courses appears to have re- 
mained fairly steady during these 
years and in infrequent cases to 
have even shown a slight increase. 
Although there is a decrease in the 
general total, still Latin does not 
appear to have suffered during this 
period quite as much as French 
has. But, of course, one must not 
forget, I think, that prior to this 
five year period Latin had already 
been pretty successfully relegated 


to the background and there did 
not remain presumably so much 
that could be done to decrease the 
study of it further. 

In the case of French, the re- 
ports show that 2,581 students 
are registered in French courses, of 
whom only 353 are taking any 
French beyond the second year 
course. There are twenty-nine of 
the schools which offer no French 
at all: one offers one year; fifty- 
five offer two years; two three 
years; and two four years. In this 
field there is to be noted a very 
general falling off in enrollment 
during the past five years. There 
is a general trend toward Spanish, 
and the enrollment there is al- 
ready running ahead of that in 
French, totaling 2,661 students. 
At present Spanish is offered in 
twenty-five of these schools. In 
twenty of these they either have 
two years or will have next year. 
Three of the schools offer three 
years and one of them four. Only 
two schools report any German at 
all, and the combined enrollments 
in German in these two schools in- 
clude only thirty students. 

The Spanish-French situation, if 
it may be so called, is an especially 
sad one. In the larger high schools, 
the number of students taking 
Spanish is appallingly greater than 
the number taking French, and 
from all indications it appears to 
be definitely on the increase. Fol- 
lowing is a comparative table 
showing the enrollments in the 
first year courses in these two sub- 
jects in the seven largest high 
schools from which figures were 
obtained. 

In the smaller high schools, the 
study of Spanish is visibly on the 
increase, and in several of them it 
has apparently completely elimi- 
nated the study of French, or else 
it is being taught this year for the 
first time and after this year, the 
principals of these schools remark, 
no more French will be offered. 
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Enrollments in French and Spanish 






































Total lst year Ist year 
School enrollment | French Spanish 
John Marshall, | | 
Richmond 2,804 46 211 
Washington-Lee, 
Arlington 2,083 26 163 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Richmond 2,081 96 217 
Jefferson Senior High, 
Roanoke 1 Sti 42 ‘a7 
Woodrow Wilson, 
Portsmouth 1,498 17 63 
Granby Street, 
Norfolk 1,455 35 100 
Petersburg 1,453 151 355 








I quote the following note from 
the portion of the quesionnaire 
which asks for a comparison of the 
present number taking these lan- 
guages with the number in these 
courses five years ago—a note which 
was made by one principal of a 
school with an enrollment of 
1,294 students: “With the excep- 
tion of French there is no material 
difference. For the past two semes- 
ters we have had almost liter- 
ally no demand for French. With- 
in another school year, according 
to present indications, this lang- 
uage will no longer be offered. 
This means that our total registra- 
tion in language courses has de- 
creased about thirty per cent.’’ I 
might note here in passing that 
twenty per cent of the graduating 
class, or approximately fifty stu- 
dents, go annually from this high 
school to college. 

And I quote again—this time 
the note of a principal of a school 
with an enrollment of 175 stu- 
dents—a school which boasts not 
a single offering in any of the for- 
eign languages this year: ‘“There 
were only two students who want- 
ed Latin, and none wanted French. 
Therefore, we have no foreign 
language this year. There has 
never been any German or Spanish 
taught, but Latin and French have 
been steadily de-emphasized.” 

In closing, I should like to call 
attention to some of the implica- 
tions of the facts shown in the 
answers to these questionnaires. In 
the first place, we have here just 
one more sign that the high 
schools are more and more failing 
adequately to prepare their stu- 
dents for college. There is, to be 
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sure, One principal who calls my 
attention to the fact that this is 
no longer the first objective of the 
high schools, but says that they 
are concerned for the interests of 
“that larger group not college 
bound.”’ It may well not be the 
first objective, but certainly it 
should be well among the first— 
and apparently it is not. This 
truth comes as a great shock to 
one’s faith in public instruction. 


Further, as I see it, in so far 
lessening our emphasis on_ the 
study of Latin, we are closing to 
our students the one really great 
avenue which has previously been 
open to them to gain some sense 
of the continuity of civilization 
and a regard for our own intellect- 
ual heritage. We are cutting off 
from them the means whereby 
they may appreciate the depend- 
ence of our own culture upon that 
of the past and grasp something of 
those eternal spiritual values 
which the great literatures of the 
ancients have to offer us. We 
are indulging the curse of the con- 
temporary. In allowing the study 
of French to fall so low, we are 
removing all contact with one of 
the finest civilizations of our time 
and are definitely eliminating the 
possibility of the students’ ac- 
quainting themselves with one of 
the outstanding contemporary lit- 
eratures which has had an incal- 
culable influence on our own. In 
the place of these things what are 
we giving these students? We, who 
supposedly safeguard their educa- 
tional ideals, are allowing them 
to turn from French to a language 
which admittedly has an inferior 
literature as far as its intellectual 








and cultural values go. It is not 
intellectual and cultural values 
which these students are seeking, as 
a matter of fact. It is becoming the 
fad among them to study Spanish 
and like a flock of sheep they are 
swept into it. Then, too, it holds 
out to the students tangible gains 
in dollars and cents such as these 
other languages cannot at the 
moment promise at all. The whole 
movement is simply another evil 
sign of the times—of the hideously 
practical age in which we are liv- 
ing. We should see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall. 








“FIGHTING POWER” 


for Schools at War 


As if tailor-made for the job, the 
Milton Bradley ‘‘Save and Serve’ 
poster set fits right into the pro- 
gram to teach grade pupils practi- 
cal wartime patriotism. In simple 
rhythm text and outline drawings 
for coloring, the posters cover scrap 
salvage, war stamps, Victory gar- 
dens, etc. 


COMPLETE SET—12 posters 
printed in hektograph (duplicat- 
ing) ink, each making 50 or more 
clear copies, only 50c postpaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


deli igi lia: dian suns 4 


U er V2, MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Enclosed is 50c; send at once your “Save 
| and Serve” poster set. 


| a 


| Address on 














Junior Red Cross Marks Twenty-fifth Anniversary 






Virginia Juniors In “All Out” War Effort 


HOWARD M. BELL 


Director, American Junior Red Cross, Eastern Area 





Carrying out a War on Waste 


Campaign, the Red Cross Juniors 
collected tons of metals, rubber and 
nag They know that 75 thousand 
eys will make 30 Garand rifles. 


WENTY-FIVE years of 

l service on the part of school 

teachers and school children 
was celebrated September 15, with 
the observance of the Silver Anni- 
versary of the founding of the 
Junior Red Cross. Approximately 
358,000 Virginia Junior members 
Participated. 

In December, 1940, when war 
came again to America, nine mil- 
lion youngsters, trained in service, 
were eager and ready to take their 
rightful place in the nation’s strug- 
gle. Already conditioned to war 
work through the Red Cross for- 
eign war relief program and proud 
of their heritage from the young 
people of twenty-five years ago, 
the Juniors began at once to make 
a real contribution to the war 
effort. Since Pearl Harbor, Junior 
Red Cross membership has jumped 
to more than 14,000,000, an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. 

On September 15, 1917, a 
proclamation issued by President 
Woodrow Wilson invited the edu- 
cators of the nation to assist in the 
formation of what has become this 
country’s largest youth organiza- 
tion. Operating entirely within 
the schools, the Junior Red Cross 
is a living tribute to the manner 
in which the educators of America 
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met the invitation of President 


Wilson. 


A Story of Work Well Done 


The twenty-five year Junior 
record is a story of work well 
done. Educators have instilled in 
their young charges a sense of 
social responsibility and the ability 
‘to do something about things’. 
At present, the Junior Red Cross 
is doing a great deal about the war. 
It has the same feeling of respon- 
sibility toward the Armed Forces 
as the senior organization. The 
comfort, health and morale of the 





Morse keyboard practice sets are 
among the more than seventy differ- 
ent items made by members of the 
American Junior Red Cross for the 
Armed Forces. 


fighting forces are of primary im- 
portance. About 250,000 articles 
adding to their pleasure and well 
being have been produced and dis- 
tributed to the patients in station 
and general hospitals in army 
camps and navy bases throughout 
the Eastern Area. In many com- 
munities this production has meant 
no summer vocation for the Jun- 
iors. To make the articles needed 
for the army and navy required a 
concentrated effort by the children. 

Under the careful eye of the 
Manual Arts instructors, attrac- 
tively designed ash trays, ash- 


stands, Ping Pong tables, reading 
racks, jig-saw puzzles, Morse key- 
boards, floor lamps, and dozens of 
other items were—and are being— 
turned out. Girls are particularly 
adept in making utility bags, Af- 
ghans, convalescent slippers, com- 
fort kits, writing portfolios, and 
flower containers. 


The Juniors do many other 
things too. In many counties in 
Virginia, including Arlington, 
Princess Anne, Warren and Clark: 
also Richmond, Norfolk and New- 
port News, they made splints to 
be used in first aid classes. A bi- 
cycle corps in Hopewell and Nor- 
folk provides excellent messenger 
service for busy Red Cross execu- 
tives. A number of fine Ping 
Pong tables have been turned out 
by the Richmond Chapter for the 
man in uniform. During registra- 
tion for sugar rationing, students 
in elementary schools acted as 
pages and messengers. In one com- 
munity two hundred senior girls 
from public, private and parochial 
high schools met a week in advance 
and were given special training to 
assist in this work. This group 
was especially valuable in districts 
where many of the registrants 
could neither read nor write. 





Ping Pong tables made in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, for use of men in 
the Armed Forces. 
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Disciplined “Jeeps” 

These work units, or ‘‘tash 
forces’’, are known as ‘“‘jeeps’’ in 
Junior Red Cross parlance. They 
are called that because like the 
‘‘jeeps’’ employed by the Army for 
“General Purpose,’ they can be 
used for almost everything. Made 
up of five to twenty boys and girls 
and a leader who is a school offi- 
cial or a member of the Junior 
Council, they are streamlined and 
fast-acting. These disciplined 
“‘jeeps’’ will do anything that 
needs to be done. Some units have 
taken first aid and accident preven- 
tion, some water safety. Some tend 
victory gardens. Some help in day 
camps or assist in caring for the 
children of employed mothers. 
Others are studying Red Cross 
home nursing. 

Many girls are taking the Red 
Cross courses in nutrition and can- 
teen. When they graduate they 
assume the same responsibilities as 
adult Red Cross Canteen workers. 

To Junior girls who have suc- 
cessfully completed one of the 
courses offered by high school com- 
mercial departments, there are op- 
portunities to serve in the Red 
Cross Staff Assistance Corps. 

“Everyone can get in the 
‘scrap’’’ might well be a slogan 
in the Junior war on waste cam- 
paign. So that the resources of the 
nation may be conserved and sal- 
vaged for the war effort, tons of 
metal, rubber, paper, wool clips 
and other materials vital to the na- 
tion’s fighting machine have been 
collected by the Junior Red Cross. 

In one town thousands of boys 
canvassed the homes and stores for 
old keys. They knew that 75 
thousand keys contain sufficient 
metal to make 30 Garant rifles! 

Save and produce! Produce and 
save! ‘That is the heart and core 
of the Junior Red Cross war effort. 

This youth organization is com- 
posed of boys and girls who earn 
their membership through the per- 
formance of service to the school, 
the home, the community, the 
nation, the world. 

The membership fee is fifty 
cents for each elementary class- 
room. This means that for one- 
room schools, membership for the 
whole school is fifty cents; for 
two-room schools, one dollar. 

Through such modest contribu- 
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tions, every pupil may enlist in 
the Junior Red Cross. Out of the 
total number of 250,107 schools 
both elementary and secondary in 
the United States, approximately 
96,000 have Junior Red Cross en- 
rollment. 


Virginia Has 358,000 Juniors 


Virginia has 358,000 students 
out of the pupil population of 
584,000 in the State enrolled in 
the Junior Red Cross. Fifty-six 
per cent are members of the Junior 
Red Cross in elementary schools 
and more than 77 per cent among 
high school boys and girls have 
enrolled. 

The American Red Cross of to- 
day was the Junior Red Cross of 
yesterday. Twenty-two years ago 
the Juniors took an active part in 
the Red Cross rehabilitation pro- 
gram in Europe. Due to the help 
and concern of American school 
children in the post-war days of 
World War I, many of Europe's 
men and women are alive now. 
Despite the frightful carnage of 
this war, children all over the 
world will survive with the help 
of the Junior Red Cross. 

Out of the aid sent to Europe 
by American children grew the ex- 
change of albums. These albums, 
made up by groups of boys and 
girls in other countries, interpreted 
the cultural life of the village or 
ctiy. Young America responded 
by making albums, so that their 
friends across the sea might under- 
stand the American way of life. 
The exchange of such group effort 
has done a great deal to create a 
better understanding between the 
children of the world. Through 
this exchange ‘of albums Junior 
Red Cross Members of all countries 
may develop a mutually sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

A Chilean class recently wrote 
to a school here: ‘“The examining 


of the album from our North 
American brothers who showed 
and explained to us their customs, 
ways of living in their country, 
and their sentiments—made us be- 
lieve that there exists another town 
full of joy, with its children as 
lively, gay, healthy and optimistic 
as ourselves.” 

Through this means and others, 
thousands of the children in schools 
are learning to be Good Neighbors, 
learning as young citizens in 
schools to work together to render 
service in peace time or emergency. 

The Silver Anniversary on Sep- 
tember 15 commemorated the first 
services of the Junior Red Cross. 
For more than twenty years mil- 
lions of children have helped and 
been helped through the National 
Children’s Fund. It is the Junior’s 
own fund, a special and restricted 
account of contributions by chil- 
dren for children everywhere. It 
represents the earnings and self- 
denials of children in the towns, 
cities, and farms all over the coun- 
try. 

Young victims of air raids in 
England found a new start in nurs- 
ing homes provided by the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross. After the 
invasion of Greece, materials were 
provided through the fund for the 
Greek Junior Red Cross to make 
garments for the sons and daugh- 
ters of Greek soldiers. 

More and more schools are 
realizing the value of the Junior 
Red Cross. In the days which lie 
immediately ahead the school chil- 
dren will find new opportunities 
for service. From November | to 
15 every Junior member enrolled 
in school may answer the Roll Call 
of the Junicr Red Cross and so 
rededicate his services to his coun- 
try. Teachers and pupils too are 
standing behind the fighting man 
to help him win the war and to 
win the peace. 
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State Chamber of Commerce Study 


of Education in Public Schools 
F. G. LANKFORD, Jr. 


Research Adviser 


HE Virginia State Chamber 

of Commerce is conducting 

a study of education in the 
public schools of the State. The 
stated purpose of this study is ‘‘to 
obtain data on the program and 
needs of high school education in 
Virginia which will inform the 
business and professional people of 
the State on these subjects, and 
which will serve as a basis for help- 
ing to improve and to advance this 
program and to meet these needs.”’ 
Dr. Huston St.Clair, president 
of the State Chamber, has ap- 
pointed two committees to direct 
the work of this study. One of 
these is a standing committee on 
education of the State Chamber. 
Its chairman is James R. Gilliam, 
Jr., president of the Lynchburg 
Trust and Savings Bank, Lynch- 
burg. The members of his com- 





mittee are: J. Gordon Bohannan, 
Petersburg; Christopher T. 
Chenery, Doswell; Rodney M. 
Coggin, Warsaw; James S. Easley, 
Halifax; Junius P. Fishburn, Roa- 


noke; Garland Gray, Waverly: 
W. N. Neff, Abingdon: and 
Thomas L. Preston, Richmond. 


The second committee is an ad- 
visory committee for the current 
study. Its chairman is Dr. Francis 
P. Gaines, president of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton. The members are: A. Brant- 
ley Bristow, Norfolk; Francis S. 
Chase, Richmond; Mrs. S. C. Cox, 
Roanoke; Dr. Kramer J. Hoke, 
Williamsburg: Dabney S. Lan- 
caster, Richmond; Earle B. Norris, 
Blacksburg; J. Alvin Russell, Law- 
renceville; and G. Guy Via, New- 
port News. 

The writer has been granted a 

















adopted local history. 





NEWSON & COMPANY 


Represented by 
J. H. BRENT of Heathsville, Va. 


cordially invites you to visit 


Booth No. 15 at the Book Exhibit of the 


Virginia Education Association Convention 


See all the Newson books on the Virginia Library List. 
See The Story of Virginia, by Willis and Saunders, state- 


See Enjoying English, by Wolfe and Geyer, the high- 
school English series adopted last June. 
been chosen by the cities of Bristol and Hampton and 
by the following counties: 


Caroline King George Prince William 
Carroll King and Queen Richmond 
Charlotte Lancaster Shenandoah 
Craig Mathews Stafford 
Elizabeth City Middlesex Washington 
Essex Montgomery Westmoreland 
Fluvanna Northumberland Wythe 
Henry Patrick York 
Powhatan 


Use Newson Books—The Results Show the Difference. 


It has already 
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leave of absence from his work at 
the University of Virginia and the 
Charlottesville public schools to 
serve as research adviser to the 
committees. 

The State Chamber of Com- 
merce has appropriated $7,500 for 
the study and has asked the. Gen- 
eral Education Board for addi- 
tional financial aid. This request 
has been endorsed by the State 
Board of Education. 

The spirit which is evident 
among the people of the Virignia 
State Chamber of Commerce re- 
garding education in Virginia was 
clearly expressed in comments made 
by Dr. Huston St.Clair in his an- 
nouncement of the study at the 
annual summer conference of su- 
perintendents and principals at the 
University of Virginia, August 19, 
1942. He said, ““The Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce is in- 
terested in improving the welfare 
of the people of Virginia. It is 
not interested in advancing the in- 
terests of any special group unless 
this advancement contributes to 
the general welfare. Since educa- 
tion is the largest single govern- 
mental service in the State con- 
tributing to the general welfare, it 
behooves the business and profes- 
sional people who constitute the 
State Chamber to interest them- 
selves in education. This interest 
is being given concrete expression 
in the projected study of public 
high school education in Virginia.” 

A joint meeting of the standing 
and advisory committees held in 
Richmond, September 11 voted to 
limit the study in general to high 
school education. It was the hope 
of the committee that the study 
might include all the recognized 
objectives of high school education. 
Nevertheless, limitations of time 
and money made it necessary to 
place greater emphasis on certain 
objectives than others. According- 
ly, the citizenship objectives and 
those concerned with education for 
work or for more advanced study 
were selected for special attention. 

A genuine desire to be of service 
to the public schools of Virginia 
exists with all connected with the 
study. The cooperation of the 
public school people of the State is 
urgently needed and sincerely re- 
quested to make this study realize 
its purpose. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 




















The History of The Virginia Journals 
of Education 


(Continued from page 96) 


was colored by the wishes of the 
State Department of Education 
and did not reflect the thoughts 
and opinions of the teachers of 
Virginia, for whom it was sup- 
posed to exist. The Association 
attempted to publish a Teachers 
Quarterly but this did not lend it- 
self to the needs of the teachers and 
was not a success. In 1918 the 
State Board of Education gladly 
offered control and ownership of 
the Journal, free, to the State As- 
sociation. Because of the influenza 
epidemic in 1918 no annual con- 
ference was held and the offer was 
not voted on by the teachers until 
1919. The Virginia Journal of 
Education was formally accepted 
and became the property, official- 
ly, of the State Association on July 
1, 1920. W. C. Blakey, A. B. 
Chandler, J. A. C. Chandler, and 


J. T. Fentress served as editors 
from 1918 to 1921. 
In 1921 William T. Sanger, 


now president of the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, was appointed the 
first executive secretary-editor of 
the Journal. He was succeeded 
after one year (1922) by Cornel- 
lius J. Heatwole who served in 
this capacity until his death at the 
N. E. A. Convention in California 
in 1939. Francis S. Chase, the 
present incumbent, took office in 


September, 1939. 

On January 1, 1930, the Jour- 
nal’s offices were moved to the Lyric 
Building to make room for the 
meeting of the General Assembly. 
As usual they had expected to move 
back, but during the sessions of 
the Legislature a bill was passed 
prohibiting the use of the rooms 
of the Capitol by any agencies or 
State officials except those desig- 
nated by law. Heatwole, therefore, 
suggested that the Association con- 
sider the wisdom of acquiring per- 
manent property for a headquar- 
ters office while real estate values 
were low. This suggestion mate- 
rialized on January 6, 1932, when 
the new headquarters building on 
the northeast corner of Marshall 
and Ninth Streets was purchased. 

In 1940 the Journal was in- 
creased in size and changed from 
a two to a three column maga- 
zine. Many other appropriate and 
worth-while changes, all indicative 
of growth and real service to Vir- 
ginia teachers, too numerous to 
mention, have appeared in recent 
years. Space does not permit a 
full discussion of our Journal’s de- 
tailed history; however, suffice it 
to say that it has become ‘‘part and 
parcel’’ of our State school system, 
promoting and leading the way to 
ever greater heights of attainment. 


Color Slides As An Aid To Classroom Teaching 


(Continued from page 99) 


Egypt and its people, as well as 
all other peoples, offer us a vital 
culture from which we can learn 
much. They had their problems 
to solve and by their solutions we 
can profit. In their creations we 
can find inspiration for enriching 
our own lives. 

The children, out of their ex- 
perience of the creative mind of 
another nation, will be able to 
understand better their own neces- 
sities, problems and their subse- 
quent solutions. Based on but not 
copied from these things, they can 
create their own symbols, rhythms, 
as applicable to their own lives as 
was the Pyramid to the Egyptian. 
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As much of the art of Egypt 
was communal, it will teach them 
to work together on murals for 
the classroom, or they might write 
plays and pageants, do group 
choral work and dances, as well as 
individually contribute to this in 
the designing of masks, costumes 
and scenery. Of course their expe- 
rience of the civilization studied 
will naturally appear in their in- 
dividual paintings and drawings. 

It will help them to integrate 
their personality, stimulate their 
imagination, and, above all, pre- 
pare them to become intelligent 
citizens of the world of the future. 














HOUSANDS of teachers are 

banded together in the Teachers 
Protective Union to guard each other 
against the financial hazards of acci- 
dent, sickness and quarantine. T.P.U. 
protection is planned by Teachers for 
teachers. It protects your pocketbook 
against the burdensome costs of hos- 
pital or home confinement and the at- 
tendant expenses. 


The newest T.P.U. Certificate, the 
P-H (Peerless-Hospital), pays you 
benefits of $5.35 per day, starting the 
first day, should you be hospitalized— 
$25.00 per week for home confinement. 
Other cash benefits run as high as 
$1,500.00! Yet, because this plan is 
exclusively for teachers, and teachers 
are “good risks,” the cost to you is 
low—less than 10c a day! 


Get FREE information! 
Mail coupon today! 
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CONVENTION TIME TABLE 





TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


10:00 A. M. 


Supervisors—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
2:00 P. M. 


Superintendents—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Trustees—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room. 
5:30 P. M. 


Supervisors—Hotel John Marshall, 
ception and Dinner. 
7:00 P. M. 


Superintendents—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room. 
Dinner Meeting. 

Trustees—Hotel John Marshall, 
Meeting. 





Roof Garden. Re- 


Monroe Room. Dinner 





WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


9:30 A. M. 
Superintendents—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Trustees—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room. 
District C—John Marshall High School, Auditorium. 
10:00 A. M. 
Home Economics—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room. 
10:30 A. M. 
District A—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room. 
District B—Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
District F—John Marshall High School, Room 210 
District G—Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room. 
District H—John Marshall High School, Room 211. 
District I—John Marshall High School, Room 207. 
11:00 A. M. 
District E—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 
1:00 P. M. 


Elementary Principals—Hotel Richmond, Ball Room. 
1:30 P. M. 

Music Section—Hotel John Marshall, Lee-Byrd Room. 
1:45 P. M. 

Public School Librarians—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 





R 
2:00 P. M. 
Secondary School Principals—John Marshall High School, 
Auditorium. 


Teacher Training—Hotel John Marshall, Washington 
Room. 

Social Studies—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 

Trustees—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room. 


3:00-5:00 P. M. 
Retirement Committee—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor D. 
4:00-5:30 P. M. 
Modern Language—John Marshall High School, Room 
nO 
7:30 P. M. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION—John Marshall High School. 
Auditorium. 











THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


8:00 A. M. 
Breakfast—Madison College Alumnae—Hotel Richmond 
9:00 A. M. 


Art Section—Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room. 
Audio-Visual Group—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 

Virginia Guidance Association—Hotel John Marshall, 
Washington Room. 

Classroom Teachers—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 

Rural Education—John Marshall High School, Audi- 
torium.. 

Teacher Training—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room. 





Modern Language—John Marshall High School, Room 
317. 
Elementary Science—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room. 
Secondary Science—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room. 
9:45 A. M. 
District J—John Marshall High School, Room 207. 
10:00-10:45 A. M. 
Cooperative Study Group—Hotel Murphy, Room No. 1 
Mezzanine. 


11:00 A. M. 


THANKSGIVING AND MEMORIAL SERVICE—John Mar- 
shall High School, Auditorium. 
12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon for Presidents of Local Associations—Ewart’s 
Cafeteria, Pioneer Room. 


2:30 P. M. 


EXHIBITION OF TEACHING AIDS—John Marshall High 
School, Auditorium. 
3:30-5:00 P. M. 
Tea—Beta Chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma—Poe Shrine. 
7:30 P. M. 
FINAL GENERAL SESSION—John Marshall High School, 
Auditorium. 











FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27 





7:30 A. M. 
NEA BREAKFAST—Ewart's Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 
9:00 A. M. 

City Superintendents—John Marshall Hotel, Lee Room. 

County Superintendents—Hotel John Marshall, Wash- 
ington Room. 

Supervisors and Directors of Instruction—Hotel 
Marshall, Parlor A. 

Principals of Larger High Schools—Hotel John Marshall, 
Monroe Room. 

Principals of Smaller High Schools—Hotel John Marshall, 
Marshall Room, 

Teachers and Directors of Physical and Health Education 
—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 

Elementary Teachers and Principals—Hotel Richmond, 
Ball Room. 

Teachers of Mathematics, Science, and Pre-flight Training 
—John Marshall High School, Auditorium. 

Guidance Directors and Counselors—John Marshall High 
School, Room 211. 

Distributive Educaticon—John Marshall 
Room 207. 

Teachers of Social Studies and English—John Marshall 
High School, Room 317. 

Librarians—John Marshall High School, Library. 

Teacher Training and Higher Education—Hotel 
Marshall, Byrd Room. 


John 


High School, 


John 


12:00 Noon 


Farmville State Teachers College Alumnae Luncheon— 
Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room. 
12:30 P. M. 
Mary Washington College Alumnae Luncheon—Common- 
wealth Club. 
1:00 P. M. 
Virginia Vocational Association—Ewart’s Cafeteria, Mon- 
ticello Room. 
Virginia Classical Section Luncheon—Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Parlor A. 
English Luncheon—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
2:00 P. M. 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION BUSINESS SESSION 
—John Marshall High School, Auditorium. 
4:00 P. M. 
Virginia Association of School Secretaries—Hotel John 
Marshall, Parlor A. 
6:00 P. M. 
DINNER TO DELEGATE ASSEMBLY—Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Garden 
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Madison College Glee Club 
To sing at Opening General Sessions 
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VICTORY CONVENTION 






November 24-27, 1942 





General Meetings 











FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday, November 25, 7:30 P. M. 
John Marshall High School, Auditorium. 
Education and the War 


Presiding, J. J. Fray, President of the Association 

Invocation. Dr. Churchill J. Gibson, St. James 
P. E. Church, Richmond. 

Musical Selections—Madison College Glee Club. 
Edna T. Schaeffer, Director. 

The American Army of Education in Action. 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Virginia's Wartime Educational Program. 
Dabney S. Lancaster, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Address. The Honorable Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
Governor of Virginia. 

Nominations for President. 





MEMORIAL AND THANKSGIVING 
SERVICE 


Thursday, November 26, 11:00 A. M. 
John Marshall High School, Auditorium. 


Re-dedication to our National and Religious Ideals 
Presiding, J. J. Fray, President of the Association. 
Memorial Service. Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman, 
Necrology Committee. 

Music. Quartet of Seventh Street Christian 
Church. 

Collection for Welfare Fund. 

Sermon. Dr. Edward D. Paisley, President, Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Training School, Richmond. 





EXHIBITION OF TEACHING AIDS 
Thursday, November 26, 2:30 P. M. 


John Marshall High School, Auditorium. 


Presiding, Martin L. Hogan, State Supervisor of 
Teaching Aids. 

Preview— ‘Backing Up the Guns.” (A fifteen- 
minute sound movie to show what the schools 
are doing now to help win the war, produced 
by a top-notch producer, presented by the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. ) 

Exhibits of new films, slides, and other teaching 
materials available for use in Virginia schools. 
Special emphasis on new teaching materials for 
wartime courses. 








FINAL GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, November 26, 7:30 P. M. 
John Marshall High School, Auditorium. 


Gearing School Programs to the Victory Drive 


Presiding, J. J. Fray, President of the Association. 

Invocation. Rev. J. Callaway Robertson, Pastor, 
Monument Methodist Church, Richmond. 

Group Singing, Leader, Dr. Luther A. Richman, 
State Director of Music. 

Aviation Education for Victory and the Control 
of the Future. Gill Robb Wilson, State Direc- 
tor of the New Jersey Department of Aviation, 
Educational Consultant to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

Overview of Curriculum Changes for War and 
Air Age. Dr. Ben D. Wood, Educational Con- 
sultant to the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Mobilization of Students and Teachers for the 
War on the Home Front. Homer D. Ander- 
son, Director Educational Section, War Savings 
Staff, Treasury Department. 








Business Sessions 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Monday, November 23 


2:00 P. M.—Board Room—Headquarters Office. 
8:00 P. M.—Board Room—Headquarters Office. 





Tuesday, November 24 


9:00 A. M.—Board Room—Headquarters Office. 
2:00 P. M.—Board Room—Headquarters Office. 





BUSINESS SESSION—DELEGATE 
ASSEMBLY 


Friday, November 27, 2:00 P. M. 

John Marshall High School, Auditorium. 
Presiding, J. J. Fray, President of the Association. 
President’s Annual Address. J. J. Fray. 
Report of Executive Secretary. Francis S. Chase. 
Report of Treasurer. J. Irving Brooks. 

Reports of Committees. 





DINNER TO THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
Friday, November 27, 6:00 P. M. 


Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Presiding, J. J. Fray, President of the Association. 
Dinner Music. Cecelia Whitney, Harpist, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 
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Vocal Selections. Clifford D. Riddel, Jr., Weyers 
Cave, Va. 

Education and the Work of the War Manpower 
Commission. Dillard B. Lassiter, Regional 
Director, War Manpower Commission. 

A Layman Looks at Education for Our Times. 
Dr. Huston St. Clair, President, Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Wednesday, November 25, 8:00 P. M. 
Nomination of President. 


Friday, November 27, 9:00 A. M.-2:00 P. M. 
Polls Open for Election of Officers. 


PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Thursday, November 26 


12:30 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, Ewart’s Cafe- 
teria, Pioneer Room. 
Presiding, R. M. Hook, Hillsville. 
Report on Plans and Activities. 
Problems of Local Associations in Wartime. 


RETIREMENT COMMITTEE MEETING 
Wednesday, November 25, 3:00-5:00 P. M. 


Hotel John Marshall, Parlor D. 

D. E. McQuilkin, chairman of the Retirement 
Committee, has announced a meeting of the Retire- 
ment Committee for Wednesday, November 25, 
3:00 to 5:00 P. M. The Committee will be glad 
to confer with teachers seeking advice on the re- 
tirement system and to receive suggestions concern- 
ing changes to be made in the retirement law. 

















Work Conferences 











Friday, November 27, 9:00 A. M. 


Theme—Adapting Virginia’s School Program to 
Meet the Needs of the Country under War Con- 
ditions. 


1. CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room. 





Administrative Readjustments Necessary in _ 


Adapting the Schools’ Program to War Con- 
ditions. 
Chairman, Garland R. Quarles, Winchester. 
Discussion Leader, Omer Carmichael, Lynch- 
burg. 
Reporter, D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke. 
Consultants, 
B. D. French, Bristol. 
J. G. Johnson, Charlottesville. 
Rawls Byrd, Williamsburg. 
Jesse H. Binford, Richmond. 
Dabney S. Lancaster, Richmond. 


2. COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room. 
Administrative Readjustments Necessary in 
Adapting the Schools’ Program to War Con- 
ditions. 
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Chairman, R. F. Williams, Smyth County. 
Discussion Leader, G. Tyler Miller, Warren and 

Rappahannock Counties. 
Reporter, R. C. Graham, Albemarle County. 
Consultants, 

R. King Johnston, Giles County. 

A. G. Cummings, Bedford County. 

R. C. Haydon, Prince William County. 

H. V. White, Nansemond County. 

Walter S. Newman, State Department of 

Education. 


3. SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF IN- 
STRUCTION. 


Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 

Supervision and the Wartime Program of Edu- 
cation in Virginia. 

Chairman, Mae Kelly, Director of Instruction, 
Charlotte County. 

Discussion Leader, H. I. Willett, Director of 
Instruction, Augusta County. 


Reporter, Merle Davis, Elementary Supervisor, 
Henrico County. 
Consultants, 
E. S. Brinkley, High School Supervisor, Nor- 
folk County. 
Elizabeth Ellmore, Director of Instruction, 
Dinwiddie County. 
Jane Stoddard, Supervisor of Special Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education. 


4. PRINCIPALS OF LARGER HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room. 
Administrative and Instructional Problems in 
Adapting the School Program to Meet the 
Needs of the Country Under War Conditions. 
Chairman, Hugh Sulfridge, Principal, Lane 
High School, Charlottesville. 
Discussion Leader, B. E. Isley, Principal, Lynch- 
burg High School, Lynchburg. 
Reporter, Q. D. Gasque, Principal, Warren 
County High School, Front Royal. 
Consultants, 
A. L. Wingo, High School Counselor, Farm- 
ville State Teachers College, Farmville. 
F. O. Wygal, State Supervisor of Adult Edu- 
cation and Assistant Supervisor of Second- 
ary Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 
Rosa Loving, Assistant State Supervisor of 
Home Economics, State Department of 
Education. 


5. PRINCIPALS OF SMALLER HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room. 

Administrative and Instructional Problems in 
Adapting the School Program to Meet the 
Needs of the Country Under War Conditions. 

Chairman, D. Y. Pascal, Principal, Victoria 
High School, Victoria. 

Discussion Leader, J. Irving Brooks, Principal, 
Clarksville High School, Clarksville. 
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Reporter, Fred D. Thompson, Principal, Chester 
High School, Chester. 
Consultants, 
B. F. Walton, High School Counselor, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
D. J. Howard, State Supervisor of Agricul- 
ture, State Department of Education. 
Martha Creighton, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics, State Department of Education. 


6. ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AND PRIN- 
CIPALS. 


Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 


The Elementary School and the Wartime Pro- 
gram of Education in Virginia. 
Chairman, Charlotte Dadmun, Principal, Lafay- 
ette School, Norfolk. 
Discussion Leader, E. Boyd Graves, Mary Wash- 
ington College, Fredericksburg. 
Reporter, Carolyn Cogbill, Principal, Jackson 
School, Petersburg. 
Consultants, 
Dr. Inga O. Helseth, College of William and 
Mary. 
Juliet R. Ware, Acting Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, State Department of 
Education. 


7. TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS OF PHYS- 
ICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION. 


Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


Physical and Health Education in the Wartime 

Program of Education in Virginia. 

Chairman, Martha Barksdale, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. 

Discussion Leader, R. W. Peters, Principal, Os- 
burn High School, Manassas. 

Reporter, Olive Iler, Farmville State Teachers 

College. 

Summarizer, George B. Zehmer, Director of 

Extension, University of Virginia. 

Consultants, 

Lillian C. Maynard, Health Educational Di- 
rector of Virginia Tuberculosis Association, 
Richmond. 

Ethel M. Roberts, Radford High School, Rad- 
ford. 

Henry S. Johnson, Supervisor of Rehabilita- 
tion Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Eliot V. Graves, Supervisor of Physical and 
Health Education, State Department of 
Education. 


8. TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS, SCI- 
ENCE AND PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING. 


John Marshall High School, Auditorium. 
Mathematics, Science, and Pre-flight Aviation 
in the Wartime Program of Education in 
Virginia. : 
Chairman, W. I. Nickels, Jr., Lane High School. 
Charlottesville. 











Discussion Leader, M. Lester Carper, High 
School Counselor, College of William and 
Mary. 

Reporter, Hubert J. Davis, Matthew Whaley 
High School, Williamsburg. 

Consultants, 

H. C. Graybeal, High School Counselor. 
Radford State Teachers College. 

Max Doman, Principal, Washington High 
School, Rappahannock County. 


9. GUIDANCE DIRECTORS AND COUN- 
SELORS. 


John Marshall High School, Room 211. 


Guiding Youth and Adults into the War Effort. 

Chairman, Clarence H. Spain, Binford Junior 
High School, Richmond. 

Reporter, Bessie M. Motley, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond. 

Discussion Leader, Dr. George H. Armacost, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, College of 
William and Mary. 

What the Army Needs—Capt. Hugh R. 
Thompson, Jr., Assistant District Recruit- 
ing and Induction Officer, U. S. Naval Re- 
cruiting Station. 

What the Navy Needs—Lt. Chas. L. Kessler. 
Officer in Charge of Naval Recruitment. 
U. S. Naval Recruiting Station. 

What War Industries Need—Frank A. 
Cavedo, Director, United States Employ- 
ment Service. 


Consultants, 
William A. Savage, Richmond Consultation 
Service. 
James E. Bauserman, Virginia Guidance As- 
sociation. 


W. C. Johnson, Jr., Director of Vocational 
Guidance and Placement, V. P. I. 


10. DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION. 


John Marshall High School, Room 207. 


Adapting the Program in Distributive Educa- 
tion to War Conditions. 
Chairman, Terry Lee Roberts, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond. 
Discussion Leader, Viola Leonard, Supervisor. 
Distributive Education, Richmond. 
Consultants, 
Louise King, Staunton. 
Rosemary McMillan, Richmond Professional 
Institute. 
Louise Bernard, State Department of Educa 
tion. 


11. TEACHERS OF SOCIAL STUDIES AND 
ENGLISH. 


John Marshall High School, Room 317. 
Social Studies and English in the Wartime Pro 
gram of Education in Virginia. 
Chairman, Dr. R. E. Swindler, University ot 
Virginia. 
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Discussion Leader, Alfred K. Eagle, High School 
Counselor, Madison College. 

Reporter, Anne Smith, Glen Allen High School, 
Glen Allen. 

Consultants, 
Dr. Fred Helsabeck, Principal, Lee Junior 

High School, Roanoke. 

Sarah C. Saunders, Washington, D. C. 


12, LIBRARIANS. 
John Marshall High School, Library. 


School Libraries in the War. 

Chairman, Margaret Dickinson, James Monroe 
High School, Fredericksburg. 

Discussion Leader, C. W. Dickinson, Jr., State 
Department of Education. 

Consultants, 
Nancy Hoyle, State Department of Education. 
Dorothy S. Watson, Roanoke. 
Violet Ramsey Harwood, Norfolk. 
Elizabeth Saunders, Newport News. 
Julia F. Robinson, Petersburg. 


13. REPRESENTATIVES OF COLLEGES, 
AND TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITU- 
TIONS. 


Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room. 


The Contribution of Higher Education to the 
War Program in the Schools. 
Chairman, Dr. Edward G. Gammon, Hampden- 
Sydney College. 
Discussion Leader, Dr. Edward Alvey, Mary 
Washington College. 
Reporter, J. N. G. Finley, University of Vir- 
ginia. 
Consultants, 
Dr. K. J. Hoke, College of William and Mary. 
Dr. T. McNider Simpson, Randolph-Macon 
College. 
Dr. John L. Manahan, University of Vir- 
ginia. 
A. L. Bennett, Alleghany County. 
Lamar Stanley, Newport News High School. 
Dr. J. L. B. Buck, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 





District Meetings 








DISTRICT C MEETING 
Wednesday, November 25 


9:30 A. M.—John Marshall High School, Audi- 

torium. 

Presiding, Forbes Norris, President, District C. 

Implementing Inter-Americanism. Dr. Henry 
Grattan Doyle, George Washington University. 

Address. The Honorable Dave Satterfield, Rep- 
sentative, Third Congressional District. 

Business Session. 

NOTE: Convention visitors from all Districts are 
extended a cordial invitation to the District C 
meeting. 
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DISTRICT BUSINESS MEETINGS 
Wednesday, November 25 


District A—-10:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, 





Lee Room. 

District B—10:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, 
Byrd Room. 

District E—11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, 
Parlor A. 


District F—10:30 A. M.—John Marshall High 
School, Room 210. 

District G—10:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, 
Washington Room. 

District H—10:30 A. M.—John Marshall High 
School, Room 211. 

District I—10:30 A. M.—John Marshall High 
School, Room 207. 


Thursday, November 26 


District J—9:45 A. M.—John Marshall High 
School, Room 207. 








Meetings of Departments 











DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Wednesday, November 25 


6:15-7:15 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall. 
Executive Committee Meeting. 





Thursday, November 26 





General Meeting 


9:00-10:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden. 


Presiding, Mary DeLong, President, Classroom 
Department. 

Business Session. 

Reports of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

Announcements. 

Inspirational Session. 

Salary Stabilization. Dr. Hazel Davis, Assistant 
Director of Research, National Education As- 
sociation. 


10:00-10:45 A. M.—Joint Session of Art Section 
and of all Primary, Grammar Grade, Second- 
ary, and College Teachers. 


Presiding, Frances West, President, Grammar 
Grade Section; Stella Wider, President, Art Sec- 
tion. 

Creative Living in a Changing World. William F. 
Haviland, Former Head, Department of Interior 
Decoration, Richmond Professional Institute. 


Friday, November 27 
1:00-2:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall. 


An Executive Luncheon Meeting. Price, $1.25. 


Presiding, Mary DeLong, President, Classroom 
Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, November 25 


1:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ball Room. 
Presiding, Paul G. Hook, President. 
General Theme: Education for Victory. 





Theme for this meeting: The Elementary Schools’ 


Contribution to Education for Victory. 
Building and Maintaining Morale. Dr. Raymond 
Pinchbeck, Director, Consumer Division, Vir- 
ginia OPA. 
Improving Medical Program. 
State Health Commissioner. 
Improving Physical Education Program. 
Business Meeting. Election of Officers. 
Committee Reports. 


Dr. I. C. Riggin, 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
Thursday, November 26 


9:00-10:45 A. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Auditorium. 

Presiding, F. B. Fitzpatrick, President. 

General Theme: Meeting the Needs of Children 
With Our War Program. 

Panel Discussion—Eight Representatives from 
Classrooms throughout the State. 

Leader, Ruth Cunningham, Secretary, Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

Growing Up in War Years. Ruth Cunningham. 





DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, November 25 


2:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School, Audi- 
torium. 

Presiding, L. F. Addington, President. 

The Role Educators May Take in Preparing Peo- 
ple for the Peace. Dr. Francis P. Gaines, Presi- 
dent, Washington and Lee University. 

Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Tuesday, November 24 


2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Presiding, Garland R. Quarles, President. 
General Topic: Current Problems Affecting Teach- 

ers. 

What Can the Colleges Do To Meet the Teacher 
Shortage Brought on by the War? Dr. Edward 
Alvey, Jr., Dean of Mary Washington College. 

The Teacher Contract. Superintendent Rawls 
Byrd. 

How May the Contact Between the Superintend- 
ent and the Prospective or Needed Teacher Be 
Facilitated? Superintendent W. A. Vaughan. 

The New Teacher Retirement Act—An Explana- 
tion. Superintendent H. W. Ramsey. 

How May the Acute Shortage of Special Subject 
Teachers Be Met? Superintendent Paul Hook. 

Discussion from the floor. 
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Tuesday, November 24 


7:00 P. M.—Dinner Meeting, Hotel John Marshall, 

Marshall Room. 

Presiding, Garland R. Quarles, President. 

Reminiscences. Jesse H. Binford, Superintendent, 
Richmond Public Schools. 

Address. Dr. Curtis Warren, Superintendent of 
Schools, Santa Barbara, California, and Con- 
sultant to the Office of Price Administration. 


Wednesday, November 25 


9:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 

Presiding, Garland R. Quarles, President. 

General Topic: Financing Public Schools in War- 
time. 

The Present Status of Federal Aid for Education. 
Superintendent F. J. Critzer. 

After the $720 State Appropriation for Teachers’ 
Salaries, What Next? Superintendent E. S. H. 
Greene. 

How Will the War Affect Local and State Appro- 
priations for Schools? 
Superintendent J. C. Meyers. 

The Outlook for the Future. 
G. L. H. Johnson. 


Business Session. 








Superintendent 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND 
DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 


Tuesday, November 24 


10:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, 

Roof Garden. 

Theme: Educational Leadership in a World at 

War. 

Group Discussion. Leader, Etta Rose Bailey, 
Maury Elementary School. 

The Educational Leader in the Community. 
Dr. Ruth Henderson, State Department of 
Education. 

The Educational Leader’s Assistance to New 
Teachers. Elizabeth Hensen, Supervisor, 
Russell County. 

The Educational Leader and Pupil Experiences. 
Marie Alexander, Supervisor, Hampton and 
Elizabeth City County. 

General Discussion. Etta Rose Bailey, Leader. 

Summary. Katherine Anthony, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg. 

Business Session. 


5:30 P. M.—Dinner Meeting. Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden. 

Educational Leadership in a World at War. Ruth 
Cunningham, Executive Secretary, Department 
of Supervisors and Director of Instruction, Na- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C. 

Music. 





DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING 
Wednesday, November 25 


2:00-4:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washing- 
ton Room. 

Presiding, Edward Alvey, Jr., President of the 
Department. 
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Needed Adjustments by Teacher Training Institu- 
tions in a Nation at War. Dr. Benjamin W. 
Frazier, Senior Specialist in Teacher Training, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Discussion: Leaders from Teacher Training In- 
stitutions. 


Thursday, November 26 
9:00-10:45 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 





Room. 
Presiding, Edward Alvey, Jr., President of the 
Department. 


Work of the Committee on Teaching in High 
School and College. Dean K. J. Hoke, College 
of William and Mary. 

Development of Reciprocity in Certification of 
Teachers in Southern States. Dr. J. L. B. Buck, 
Director of Teacher Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Discussion. 

Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRUSTEES 
Tuesday, November 24 


2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room. 


Presiding, F. W. Robinson, Herndon, President of 
the Department. 

How Three Counties Solved Their Regional High 
School Problem for Colored Pupils. Mrs. 
Floy McInteer, member Prince William County 
School Board, Quantico. 

Compulsory Attendance. Rev. Walter C. Wolff, 
member Arlington County School Board, Ar- 
lington. 

Getting the Child Started. James E. Bauserman, 
Elementary Supervisor of Fairfax County 
Schools. 

Fine Arts. Mrs. C. L. Crowder, Portsmouth, Va. 

Special Education for the Handicapped Child. 
Mrs. Margaret Hudson, Supervisor, Special Edu- 
tion, Richmond City Schools. 

Open Discussion. 





Tuesday, November 24 
7:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room. 
Dinner. 





Joint meeting with Department of Superintendents. 


Wednesday, November 25 
9:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room. 
Business Session. 








Meetings of Sections 











ART SECTION 
Thursday, November 26 
9:00-10:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Byrd 
Room. 
Presiding, Stella E. Wider, President. 


Business Meeting. 
Election of Officers. 
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10:00-10:45 A. M.—Joint meeting with Classroom 
Teachers, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


CLASSICAL SECTION 
Friday, November 27 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, John Marshall Hotel, 
Parlor A. 

Business Session. 

A Classical Background as a Vital Part of Edu- 
cation for Total Victory. Mrs. W. L. Lynn, 
Clifton Forge High School, Clifton Forge. 

Episcopal Bishops and Other Borrowings. Pro- 
fessor J. B. Haley, Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland. 





ENGLISH SECTION 
Friday, November 27 





A Luncheon Meeting 
1:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
An interesting educational program has been 
planned. Tickets for the luncheon are $1.25. For 
reservations, call Clara Mamie Hurt, telephone 
5-0023, or write to her at Varina High School, 
Route 5, Richmond, Va. 


VIRGINIA GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Thursday, November 26 


9:00-10:45 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washing- 

ton Room. 

Theme: Practical Guidance in the War Effort. 

Introduction of Theme—Martha Reely, Guidance 
Director of Fairfax County. 

General Discussion—(Representatives from each 
school division and each school level). 
Leader, James E. Bauserman. 





HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Wednesday, November 25 





10:00 A. M.—John Marshall Hotel, Marshall Room. 

Presiding, Carrie Vaughan, President. 

Theme: The Home and a World at War. 

The Economic Outlook. Helen Alverson, Home 
Management Specialist, Extension Service, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Consumer-Retailer Cooperation in the Present Eco- 
nomic Crisis. Louise Bernard, Supervisor Dis- 
tributive Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Business Meeting. 


12:30 P. M.—Luncheon, Ewart’s Cafeteria. 

Planning the Post War Home. Dr. Mildred Tate, 
Luncheon Speaker, President, Virginia Home 
Economics Association, Head of Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

Panel Discussion: What We Can and Should Do 
to Help Virginia Families Meet Their Problems 
at This Time. 

Leader of Panel—Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Dean of 
Women and Head of Home Economics De- 
partment, Radford State Teachers College. 
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Members of Panel: 

Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, 2nd Vice President, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Edmond G. Massie, Ginter Park Woman's 
Club. 

Mrs. S. C. Cox, Past Regional Vice President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Etta Henderson, Supervisor Home Economics 
Departments, Danville Public Schools. 

Mrs. Mary Finney Smith, Home Economics 
Teacher, Westhampton School. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
VIRGINIA 


Wednesday, November 25 


4:00-5:30 P. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Room 317. 
Presiding, Professor J. W. West, Jr. 
Business Meeting: 

Report of Secretary- Treasurer. Mildred A. Kline. 

The Modern Language Tournament. Josephine 
W. Holt. Discussion. 

The Importance of Increasing Membership in 
the Modern Language Association of Vir- 
ginia. J. D. Carter, Margaret T. Rudd, Sara 
Lee Hutchings. 

Report on the News Letter. Jean M. Wright. 

Election of Officers. 


Thursday, November 26 


9:00-10:45 A. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Room 317. 
Program Meeting: 

Address of the Incoming President. 

Placement Tests, Perennial Discussion. 

What the Winning of the Modern Language 
Scholarship Means to Me. Mary Lane 
Williams. 

The Virginia Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of French: What it has ac- 
complished and plans for the future. 

Pierre Macy. 

The Importance of Modern Languages in the 
F, B. I. 

The Virginia Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish; Advancement 
with the times. 

In Memoriam to Dr. John R. Fisher, Archie G. 
Ryland. 

Address: Henry Grattan Doyle, George Wash- 
ington University. 


MUSIC SECTION 
Including Band and Orchestra Association 
Wednesday, November 25 


1:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee-Byrd Room. 
Presiding, Paul Saunier, President. 
Discussion: Music and the War Effort. 
Business Session. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Wednesday, November 25 


1:45 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room. 
Registration. 
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Business Session. 

The Annual Public School Library Report—Its 
Preparation and the Use Made of Data Included. 
Discussion Leader, Ellinor Preston, Librarian, 
Westhampton High School, Richmond, Va. 

The Audio-Visual Education Program in Virginia 
Public Schools. Discussion Leader, Ferne 
Hoover, Assistant Librarian, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Public School Libraries as War Information Cen- 
ters. Discussion Leader, Nancy Hoyle, Assis- 
tant Supervisor School Libraries, State Board 
of Education, Richmond, Va. 

What’s Ahead—Public School Libraries and the 
War. C. W. Dickinson, Jr. 


SCIENCE SECTION 


Elementary Group 
Thursday, November 26 


9:15-10:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room. 

Presiding, Elmira C. Maurice, President. 

Reading of Minutes by the Secretary, Irene Carwell, 
Lynchburg. 

What Shall We Teach In Science. Bertha Morris 
Parker, Laboratory Schools, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Panel Discussion—Problems of the Elementary 


Science Teacher. 
Election of Officers. 





Secondary Group 
Thursday, November 26 


9:00-10:45 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room. 

Presiding, W. I. Nickels, Jr., President of Second- 
ary Group. 

Contributions of Science Teachers to Aviation 
Education. Dr. Edgar Fuller, Educational Con- 
sultant to the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

How Science Can Contribute to the War Effort. 
Dr. Frederick L. Brown, School of Physics. 
University of Virginia. 

Business Session. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Wednesday, November 25 


2:00-4:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden. 

Presiding, R. E. Swindler. 

Theme: Adaptation of Social Studies Instruction 
to War Needs and Problems on the World Front 
and the Home Front. 

The Importance of Inter-American Relations in 
World Cooperation, by the Chairman and a 
Representative from N. E. A. Committee on 
International Relations. 

Education and Race Relations: Understanding 
Our Neighbors. R. E. Eleazer, Secretary of the 
Conference on Education and Race Relations, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Race Cooperation in Education in Virginia. Fred 
M. Alexander, State Department of Education. 

Business Meeting. 
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VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Friday, November 27 


1:00 P. M.—Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello Room. 
A Luncheon Meeting. 

Today's Challenge to Vocational Education. Dr. 
Walter Newman, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Business Meeting: 

Minutes and Treasurer's Report. Anna Maxey. 
Report of Auditing Committee. L. E. Kent. 
Report of Special Committees: 
Revision of Constitution. Jesse Green. 
Membership: 
Mrs. B. T. Quillen, Home Economics Edu- 
cation. 
R. R. Tolbert, Agriculture Education. 
Mrs. George Koenig, Trades and Industry 
Education. 
Louise Bernard, Distributive Trades. 
R. N. Anderson, Rehabilitation Education. 
1941 American Vocational Meeting. 
Jesse Green. 
Old Business. 
New Business. 
Delegates to National Vocational Meeting. 
Nominating Committee. Clay Houchens. 
Resolutions Committee. Etta Henderson. 





VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
SECRETARIES 


Friday, November 27 


4:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. The 
Virginia Association of School Secretaries will 
hold a general meeting. Because of the war, 
there will not be the usual luncheon. 

The program will be interesting and in- 
formative, with reports by the delegate to the 
National Association, talks about the Retire- 
ment Act, discussions of secretarial problems, 
and elections of officers. Members and those 
who wish to become members are invited to 
attend. 





WRITING SECTION 
Thursday, November 26 





10:00-11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School, | 


Room 111. 
W. C. Locker, President of Writing Section. 
While there will be no formal program for the 
Writing Section this year, Mr. Locker will be glad 
to meet his friends for an exchange of ideas and 
information and a discussion of writing problems. 


RETIRED TEACHERS 


Mrs. J. W. Taliaferro, President. 

There will be a meeting of the Retired Teachers 
during the Convention in Richmond, Thanksgiving 
week. The time and place of the meeting will be 
announced later. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION GROUP 
Thursday, November 26 
9:00-10:45 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 
Presiding, Fred M. Thompson. 
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Business Session. 

Discussion—Use of Audio-Visual Aids, led by 
Martin G. Hogan, State Supervisor, Audio- 
Visual Aids. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY GROUPS 
Thursday, November 26 


10 :00-10 :45—-A. M.—Murphy’s Hotel, Room No. 1 
(Mezzanine). 
Presiding, Nelle Wright, President. 
Business Meeting. 
Purpose: To Consider Wartime Programs Under 
Way in the Waynesboro, Cradock and Radford 
Schools. 








Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners 








Tuesday, November 24 





5:30 P. M.—Department of Supervisors, Reception 
and Dinner, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 
den. 

7:00 P. M.—Department of Superintendents. Din- 
ner, Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room. 
7:00 P. M.—Department of Trustees. Dinner, 

Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room. 


Thursday, November 26 


8:00 A. M.—Breakfast, Madison College Alumnae, 
Hotel Richmond. Price, 60c. For tickets: 
Contact Dorothy S. Garber, Alumnae Secre- 
tary, Madison College. 





12:30 P. M.—Luncheon, Presidents of Local As- 
sociations, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room. 


3:30 to 5:00 P. M.—Tea, Beta Chapter of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, Poe Shrine. All 
Delta Kappa Gamma members are invited to 
attend the tea. 


Friday, November 27 


7:30 A. M.—Virginia NEA Breakfast, Ewart’s 
Cafeteria, Pioneer Room. Price, 60 cents. 


12:30 P. M.—The Mary Washington College 
Alumnae Association will have its annual 
luncheon at the Commonwealth Club. Reser- 
vations may be made by calling Mrs. David 
Woods at 2-3249, or Mrs. W. B. Tomlinson at 
5-5402. 


1:00 P. M.—Virginia Classical Association Lunch- 
eon, Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, English Section, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden. For reserva- 
tions, call Clara Mamie Hurt, telephone 5-0023, 
or write to her at Varina High School, Route 
5, Richmond, Va. 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Virginia Vocational As- 
sociation, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello Room. 
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Official Announcements 











Official Convention Headquarters—Hotel John 
Marshall. 


Registration—Auditorium, Hotel John Marshall. 


All persons attending the Convention should reg- 
ister and receive the official Convention program, 
Convention badge, and other important informa- 
tion. The Registration Booth will be open from 
Tuesday afternoon, November 24, throughout the 
Convention. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO DELEGATES 


Credentials—Delegates whose certificates of elec- 
tion have been forwarded to Association Headquar- 
ters will be given an official delegate badge by which 
they will be identified. Delegates will also be given 
a complimentary ticket to the dinner to the Dele- 
gate Assembly, which will be held in the Hotel John 
Marshall, Friday, November 27, 6 P. M. 


Seating Arrangements—Seats will be reserved for 
delegates at the front of the John Marshall High 
School Auditorium for the General Sessions on 
Wednesday evening and Friday morning. Placards 
will indicate the section reserved for each of the 
thirteen Districts of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. Delegates are required by the constitution to 
occupy seats reserved for them. It is desirable that 
the delegates from each local association occupy ad- 
jacent seats in the section reserved for their districts. 
All delegates are requested to be in their seats before 
the hour set for the meeting. 


Voting and Business Session—-Delegates should 
be in their seats Wednesday night promptly at 7:30 
o'clock to participate in making nominations for 
president of the Association immediately at the close 
of the speaking program. 

All certified delegates should be in their seats 
promptly Friday afternoon at 2:00 o'clock for the 
annual business session of the Association. 

All delegates should see that their credentials are 
clear before presenting their ballots for president. 
The following regulations will govern the election: 

1. The election to be held Friday, November 27. 

2. Polls to be open from 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. 


3. The election to be held in the business office 
of the John Marshall High School. 


Dinner to Delegate Assembly—Each voting dele- 
gate will be furnished at the registration office a 
ticket for the dinner Friday at 6 P. M. Others 
desiring to attend may secure tickets at $1.25 each 
at the registration desk until seating capacity is ex- 
hausted. It was impossible to secure a room large 
enough to seat all the delegates, therefore, the dinner 
will be given in two rooms connected by an am- 
plifying system. The first five hundred delegates to 
present their tickets at the door will be admitted 
to the Roof Garden; others will be assigned seats 
in the Marshall Room. 
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The Convention Exhibits 











The Convention Exhibit will be of unusual in- 
terest to Convention visitors this year and will offer 
much practical assistance to teachers and school ad- 
ministrators in the form of new teaching aids and 
materials and information about programs of govern- 
mental departments and wartime agencies. 

In addition to the usual commercial exhibits, there 
will be noteworthy displays by such agencies as the 
American Red Cross, the Virginia Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, the Home Economics Department of the 
State Department of Education, the Virginia Office 
of Price Administration, the British Information 
Service, the United States Navy, the United States 
Treasury War Savings Staff, the United States Office 
of Education, and Colonial Williamsburg. 

The exhibit is located, as usual, in the Lobby and 
Auditorium of the Hotel John Marshall, which is 
the center of Convention activities and headquarters 
for Registration. To secure the greatest benefit from 
the exhibit, time should be set aside for systematic 
inspection, and care should be taken that no section 
is overlooked. More than one visit will be needed 
to exhaust the education possibilities of the exhibit. 

Below is a list of exhibitors arranged according 
to the number of the exhibit space to be occupied: 


EXHIBIT BOOTHS—1942 


Johnson Publishing Company 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

John C. Winston Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Richmond Chapter Virginia Cancer Foun- 
dation 

Office of Price Administration 

Row, Peterson and Company 

Zaner-Bloser Company 

Virginia Tuberculosis Association 

C. C. Birchard and Company 

U. S. Treasury, Schools at War Program 

British Information Service 

Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 

Newson and Company 

The Macmillan Company 

Ginn and Company 

United States Navy 

C. B. Dolge Company 

The American Red Cross 

Southern Desk Company 

Scott, Foresman and Company 

American Seating Company 

F. A. Owen Publishing Company 

F. E. Compton and Company 

Silver Burdett Company 

L. G. Balfour Company 

American Book Company 

Bobbs-Merrill Company 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 

D. C. Heath and Company 

Home Economics Division, State Depart- 
ment of Education 
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38. Milton Bradley Company 

39. Pan American Educational Center 

40. U.S. Office of Education 

41-46. Flowers School Equipment Company 
47. Allyn and Bacon 

48-49. Doubleday, Doran and Junior Guild “Buy a Bond a Month.” You 
50. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
51. Office of War Information 
52. Webster Publishing Company Bonds and Stamps at any First 


56. Turner E. Smith and Company . 
Stage. National School Supply Company, Inc. and Merchants office. We sell 
these bonds without profit—to 


| help our country. Buy them 
| 


can purchase War Savings 











for the same purpose. 


Note 


Richmond Hotels are prepared to as- 


! 
‘ sign Convention visitors the same num- F IRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris 
Chairman of the Board President 


ber of rooms as in former years. In 
requesting reservations, you will find it 


helpful to state that you are a VEA dele- 
Capital and Surplus 


3 gate. Six Million Dollars 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
































See the Pre-view 


“BACKING UP THE GUNS” 


a fifteen minute sound motion picture by a top-notch producer to show 
what the schools are doing to help win the war 





Presented by 
The Virginia Edueation Association 


Available for use in your community 














Home Office . . : Richmond, Virginia 
OVER $140,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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REATIVE writing has been 
( defined as free writing, or 

self-expression in English. 
It is free in the sense that the stu- 
dent chooses his own material, his 
own method of expression, and his 
own language to convey his ideas. 
It is self-expression because it 
always includes ideas which rep- 
resent the writer’s reaction to that 
which he has experienced in reality 
or in imagination. Only when a 
person recognizes the value of his 
own experience and translates this 
experience into words do we have 
creative expression. 

Every student should be offered 
some opportunity along this line 
inasmuch as it serves certain very 
definite purposes. It gives an oppor- 
tunity for the student’s emotional 
and imaginative life to receive rec- 
ognition and training, encourages 
and offers opportunities for devel- 
opment of those students with liter- 
ary talents, helps in developing an 
interest and appreciation of good 
literature, and aids in developing 
language ability. This is true at 
every educational level from kin- 
dergarten through college. 


Different Procedures Required 

Providing opportunities for cre- 
ative expression requires procedures 
quite different from those em- 
ployed in the usual classroom situ- 
ation. Lawrence Conrad in JT each- 
ing Creative Writing gives most 
helpful suggestions as to techniques 
which may be employed. In the 
first place, he states, the atmosphere 
must be conducive to creative writ- 
ing. There must not be a secret 
intention on the part of the teacher 
to trap the students into a fervor 
for grammar or rhetoric or litera- 
ture, to make them follow an out- 
line, or to have them write to illus- 
trate some ‘‘rule’’ recently learned. 
The atmosphere should be such 
that the students can believe that 
their own thoughts, experiences, 
and feelings are real and are as im- 
portant as anything they might 
read out of a book. They should 
feel secure, so they are willing 
without hesitancy, shyness, or self- 
consciousness to think independ- 
ently and express sincerely their 
own thoughts and emotions. 


This setting for creative expres- 
sion comes about not from the 
classroom in which the classes 
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Creative 
W riting 


R. AVICE ROANF 


Supervisor, Augusta County Schools 
Staunton 


meet, although the newer, more in- 
formal type of classroom in which 
students are grouped around tables 
is best adapted to this type of in- 
struction, but from the teacher 
himself. In general the teacher 
who makes the greatest success in 
this kind of work is the one who 
keeps his human side rather tha- 
his pedagogical side towarc the 
class. He must be sympathetic, pa- 
tient, friendly, with a genuine in- 
terest in and appreciation for that 
which is good in literature and in 
the writing of his own students. 


Experiences that Stimulate 

It may be necessary to provide 
experiences which will stimulate 
impulses toward expression, not 
that the students have not had ex- 
periences but that they have not 
been alert to them and have not 
regarded their responses and 
thoughts as of any value. Some 
experiences provided as a means of 
stimulating writing may be with 
art, music, nature, poetry models— 
especially those written by other 
children—units of work, and other 
class activities. 

The teacher may bring into the 
classroom a single work of art— 
a fine painting, or a piece of sculp- 
ture— to be looked at a great deal 
and talked about sparingly. There 
will be no detailed questioning 
about the picture as to ‘“What do 
you see in the picture?’’ or ‘““How 
many men are there?’’, but rather 
long periods of silence while the 
thoughts of the children are un- 
guided save for an occasional com- 
ment from the teacher, such as, 
‘“What tasks those fingers have per- 
formed’’, or ‘“The roof on the cot- 
tage is like icing on a cake.” 

Any group that has had experi- 
ences with single paintings might 
be taken to an art museum to view 
a group of paintings on one theme 


—not to make a tour of the mu- 
seum. 

An experience with music may 
serve as a stimulation to some chil- 
dren. A victrola record of some 
really good selection played softly 
by first-class musicians and unfa- 
miliar to the group may create an 
atmosphere conducive to writing. 
As in the preceding experiment, 
there should be no discussion, as 
the pupils write only what the 
music suggests to them and will 
not be judged at all in relation to 
the musical composition employed 
in the selection. 

Literature may be used to create 
an atmosphere or to influence a 
group, but copying or imitation 
should be discouraged. This dan- 
ger may be avoided by reading two 
or more works of different authors, 
with the same theme but with dif- 
ferent styles, by not writing too 
soon after enjoying a book or 
poem, and by building up a mo- 
rale based on the idea that no writ- 
ing is genuine unless it is the writ- 
er's Own. 

Nature serves as a source of in- 
spiration to some children. Tell- 
ing their experiences or reactions 
to a storm, to a falling snow, to 
pattering raindrops, to birds sing- 
ing in the morning, to frost on the 
window may develop an alertness 
to the abundance of the material 
about them and help them realize 
the value of those experiences 
which they thought so unimpor- 
tant. 

Some children enjoy and profit 
from an experiment in which the 
pupils do as the teacher directs and 
then try to express the thoughts 
that arise in them or the mood or 
feeling it gave them. For example, 
as Conrad suggests, the teacher may 
give any one of the following as- 
signments: 

Go into a vacant house, or an 
empty church, or in your own attic 
and just sit there quietly. 

Spend twenty minutes, listen- 
ing, trying to identify all the 
sounds you hear. 

Look for a plant, or a rock, or 
an insect that is strange or unusual 
and notice carefully the surround- 
ings in which you came upon it. 

Such activities afford the pupil 
an experience which his fellow stu- 
dents have not had and about 
which they will be eager to have a 
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report. It also puts him in the 
position of having to tell about his 
experiences in such a way that it 
will be interesting to classmates. 


Other interesting experiments 
which children might enjoy are 
(1) to write something about their 
own fathers or mothers, something 
that would show what their par- 
ents were like inside rather than 
what they looked like outside, (2) 
to write about a color and what 
it brings to their minds, and (3) 
to write ‘‘sound’’ poems about such 
subjects as bells, or traffic sounds. 


Elective Course Recommended 


In high school an elective course 
in creative writing should be of- 
fered. If such a course is offered, 
three periods a week might be de- 
voted to contributions of the class 
members and two to the reading 
and study of literature. In the 
periods devoted to contributions of 
the class the hour may profitably 
be divided as follows: the first five 
or ten minutes will be devoted to 
questions raised by the class, the 
next half hour to reading and criti- 
cizing the manuscripts, and the last 
fifteen minutes to teaching based 
upon some need detected in the 
whole group of papers. This may 
deal with the mechanics of writing 
or the problem of structure and 
style. 

For reading to the students, the 
teacher should choose good papers, 
papers in all the forms in which 
students write, and papers in which 
problems occur that are being en- 
countered by many of the students. 
Students criticize the work with- 
out knowing the author. The class 
comment is chiefly valuable to 
those doing the criticizing. It is 
merely an expression of their opin- 
ions, somewhat of a ‘‘voice of the 
people’ affair and the author 
should not take it too seriously. 
The ‘‘official’’ criticism will be 
made by the teacher privately. 

In those schools in which it is 
not possible to devote a period a 
day to creative writing other plans 
may be followed. Two, three, or 
four weeks of an English class may 
be devoted to this type of instruc- 
tion, or the teacher may encourage 
his students to do creative work at 
any time and may devote five min- 
utes of each period to presenting to 
the group something from a class 
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member who is anonymous. An- 
other plan is to organize a club for 
creative writing. 


Evaluation a Delicate Problem 

The problem of evaluating chil- 
dren’s writing is a delicate one. 
How can a teacher assist a child’s 
growth in writing without dis- 
couraging him and killing his de- 
sire to express himself? First, he 
should judge a fifth grader’s work 
according to fifth grade standards 
and not by adult criteria. Formal 
technic should receive very little 
attention except as a child sees a 
need for it. Emphasis should be 
upon originality of thought and 
style. 

The building up of criteria in 
the child’s mind so that he may 
evaluate his own writing seems the 
best way of caring for the prob- 
lem of evaluation. A child who 
discovers his own poor lines never 
feels resentment nor discourage- 
ment. The teacher attempts to 
make him realize what makes writ- 
ing good by singling out the good 
thing—the original idea or the 
vivid, individual way of saying a 
thin g—for glowing comment. 
Gradually, there will be developed 





a set of criteria by which the chil- 
dren may judge other written ma- 
terial as well as their own. 


There is a question as to how 
much provision should be made 
for social recognition of children’s 
verse. The teacher may publish 
some of the material in the school 
newspaper, or get out at the end of 
the year a mimeographed anthol- 
ogy including the best contribution 
each member of the group made. 
However, submitting manuscripts 
to outside publishers and in prize 
contests seems unwise as the great 
motivation behind the program 
should be the joy found in the 
power of creation. 


Education is at last learning to 
use the natural creative impulse. 
Up to this time the teaching of 
creative writing has been largely 
experimental, but the results have 
been good. There seems to be a 
general agreement that every child 
has something within himself 
which he can express better than 
any other person and that under 
the guidance of a sympathetic 
teacher in a stimulating environ- 
ment he will impart these thoughts 
well. 








— - DO THIS NOW 


_ Now is exactly the right time for every person interested 
in public education and in American justice for Southern 
boys and girls to wire or write his or her congressmen and 
two U. S. Senators urging that they pass the Federal Aid 
bill, S. 1313. All of the state and national public educa- 
tional organizations and all the state superintendents of 
schools are actively pushing the bill and it has a good chance 
of passing if congressmen and senators hear from enough 
teachers back home. 
Remember : 
1. Some states have five times as much wealth and only 
half as many children. 
2. Federal aid as outlined in Senate bill 1313 does not mean 
a. Federal control 
b. Aid to non-public schools, or 
c. Common schools for white and colored 
There are false statements circulated by opponents of 
public education and repeated by ignorant people. 
3. Every child is an American citizen and the whole coun- 
try is benefited by his education or harmed by his lack 


of it. 
Do it now. 
Don’t wait another day. Write your representative in 
Washington. Get all other teachers to write. Get board 


members to write and to see and talk to your representative 
if he comes to your city. Get P.T.A. and other public spirited 
people to write. Get your pastor to write. Write now and 
write again later if necessary. 
HARL R. DOUGLAS, 
College of Education, University of Colorado. 
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Brief Reports of the Activities 
of local and district 
associations and the work of 








NOTES 


officers and committees, depart- 
ments and sections of the 
Virginia Education Association 








War Savings Committee Meets 


The Virginia Education War Sav- 
ings Committee met in the office of 
the Virginia Education Association at 
10:00 A. M. October 3, 1942. Dr. 
Edward Alvey, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, presided. Other members of 
the committee in attendance were: 
Dowell J. Howard, Mae Kelley, M. 
Frieda Koontz, Nancy Larrick, John D. 
Meade, Robert F. Williams, J. J. Fray, 
and Francis S. Chase. Superintendent 
Dabney S. Lancaster and Dr. E. L. Fox 
were unable to attend the meeting. 

The following members of the Vir- 
ginia War Savings Staff met with the 


committee and participated in its dis- 
cussion: Robert F. Nelson, State Ad- 
ministrator, Edmond H. Brill, Jr., Dep- 
uty Administrator, and Mrs. Myrtis W. 
Blackburn, Secretary. 

Dr. Alvey reviewed the activities 
since the last meeting of the commit- 
tee on April 25 and reported an en- 
couraging response to the summer 
pledge program from both the public 
schools and the colleges. Dr. Alvey 
also reported that he and Mr. Nelson 
had shipped to each superintendent on 
August 15 a package of war savings 
materials for distribution at their 





Wood, Mrs. Mary Edwards. 


Chairman: 

Members: Katy V. Anthony, Lillian Beard, Annie Carter, Patty Jackson, 
Richard A. Meade, Alice Mennin, Nannie Rose Muncy, Ruth Riddick. 
Mrs. D. A. Still, Lettie Whitehurst, Nell Wright. 


Classroom Teachers. 





Committees 
of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 


1942 


Nominating Committee 
Chairman: Mrs. Margaret H. Greene, 215 N. 16th Street, Hopewell, Va. 
Members Cora V. Abrams, Gladys Bracey, Elizabeth Burke, Thelma Cham- 
bers, Mary W. Dickinson, Leona Muncy, Elizabeth Obenshain, L. A 


Federal Aid Committee 
E. Boyd Graves, Martha Washington College, Fredericksburg, Va. 


Teachers’ Welfare Committee 
Chairman: Ercelle Bennett, Box 92 A., State Teachers College, Radford, Va. 
Members: Josephine Acton, Wintie Heatwole, Harriet Holly, Celeste Jones, 
Evelyn Lynn, Mrs. C. D. Perkins, Lucy Sinclair, Annie Wood Taylor. 


Resolutions Committee 
Chairman: A. L. Maiden, 3154 20th Street, North, Arlington, Va. 
Members: Virginia Beverage, Mary Payne Copenhaver, Mrs. Marshall Etzler, 
Gladys Gambill, Mrs. Ben Gianini, Lucille Horn, Stuart Jones, Madeline 
Mayer. Lena Parker, Mrs. Dora Ralph, Lina Sanger, Ella Stover. 


Public Relations Committee 
Chairman: Vivian Glazebrook, Savedge, Surry County, Va. 
Members: Alice Cook, Dolly Mae Davis, A. L. Garrison, Amanda Gray, 
Mrs. Abram Hash, Louise Leffler, A. J. Parr, Stella Wider 


Membership Committee 
Chairman: Frances Bray, 2501 Grove Avenue, Richmond, Va. 
Members: All Presidents of District Departments of Classroom Teachers. 


Publicity Committee 
Chairman: Mary DeLong, 205 Virginia Avenue, S. R., Roanoke, Va. 
Members: All Presidents and Representatives of District Departments of 


Auditing Committee 
Chairman: Donald Boyer, John Marshall High School, Richmond, Va. 
Members: Eleanor Douthat, Nancy Pace. 
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opening teachers meeting. 

Mr. Nelson reported that he had re- 
ceived favorable replies from fifty-five 
per cent of Virginia’s school superin- 
tendents in answer to his letter con- 
cerning the installation of pay roll 
savings. 

Nancy Larrick, who is now working 
with the Education Division of the 
War Savings Staff in Washington, out- 
lined the Schools at War program, de- 
scribing the material that is now being 
sent to schools. She explained the plan 
for holding local and state exhibits of 
the Schools at War program to be fol- 
lowed by a national exhibit at St. 
Louis in connection with the meeting 
of the American Association of Schoo) 
Administrators next February. 

A sub-committee, composed of the 
following persons, Miss Kelley, Miss 
Koontz, Miss Larrick, Mr. Chase, and 
Mr. Nelson, was named by Chairman 
Alvey to study the advisability of hav- 
ing a state-wide exhibit of Schools at 
War scrap-books and materials. 

The committee then devoted consid- 
erable discussion to the approaching 
State meeting of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association to be held in Rich- 
mond during Thanksgiving week. It 
was decided to have a War Savings 
booth at the John Marshall Hotel, 
where posters, leaflets, handbooks, and 
other material relating to the War 
Savings program in the schools would 
be displayed. 

It was suggested that an exhibit of 
posters made by pupils might be held 
during the Convention. but no action 
was taken. 









Smyth Teachers Organize 

Smyth county teachers heard a dis- 
cussion of the new retirement act at 
the initial meeting of the association 
Saturday, September 5. Minnie Rouse 
conducted the panel and those par- 
ticipating were Fred McDonald, Z. M. 
K. Fulton, Roy Bennington, I. O. 
Foglesong and Robert F. Williams. 

The invocation was given by Rev. 
J. Luther Mauney, pastor of the Ma- 
rion Lutheran Church, and Dr. S. D 
Sturkie of the Smyth County Health 
Department, outlined plans for the 
school health program. 

President W. W. Wilkerson ap- 
pointed the following committees: 

Program-— Josephine Buchanan. 
chairman; legislative and teacher wel- 
fare, Minnie Rouse, chairman; profes- 
sional relations, Leon Noel, chairman; 
public relations, W. H. Bowman, chair- 
man; Federal aid, M. M. Lewis, chair- 
man; social, Gladys Hedrick. 

Superintendent Robert F. Williams 
gave plans for the year’s work. Helen 
Buchanan discussed the Preventorium 
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fer teachers, after which group meet- 
ings were held and delegates elected 


for the State meeting in Richmond in 
November. 





President Flora Addresses District M 


District M teachers heard a stinging 
attack upon inequalitv of educational 
opportunities delivered by A. C. Flora. 
president of the National Education 
Association, at their district confer- 
ence at Radford State Teachers Col- 
lege on Oct. 17. 

This inequality in educational op- 
portunity is one of the greatest fail- 
ures in the national economy, Mr. 
Flora declared. America has main- 
tained a national economy in every- 
thing except education, he added, and 
suggested the teachers to become more 
intelligent in regard to finances, and 
urged upon their Congressmen passage 
of the federal aid bill, S-1313, spon- 
sored by the NEA as a preventive of 
salary reductions. 


Lancaster Speaks 

Dabney S. Lancaster, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, said he 
was impressed with the fine spirit of 
cooperation and the thorough work 
going on in every classroom in Vir- 
ginia. Education, he said, is going 
through the fire, with less equipment, 
fewer and less well prepared teachers. 
It rests with the teachers, he chal- 
lenged, to determine the outcome of 
the present world conflict. 

Francis S. Chase, executive secretary 
of the Virginia Education Association, 
who was presented at the morning ses- 
sion sponsored by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, reviewed the war 
program for education. 

The issues of the present conflict 
are so tremendous and the fcrces so 
evenly balanced, he said, that the im- 
portance of the individual is immeas- 
urable as a factor in determining the 
outcome. There must be superior use 
of intelligence if the nation’s enemies 
are to be outwitted and civilization 
advanced, he declared. 

More than 200 representatives of 
the counties of Roanoke, Craig, Giles, 
Pulaski, Montgomery, Carroll, Floyd 
and Franklin, and the cities of Rad- 
ford and Roanoke, attended the meet- 
ing at which George A. Layman, head 
of the social science department at 
Jefferson High School, Roanoke, pre- 
sided. 

Nancy Lukens, of Roanoke, presi- 
dent of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, took over the chair for the 
morning business session, and Mary 
DeLong, State president of the class- 
room teachers, brought greetings and 
called attention to the State meeting 
in Richmond at Thanksgiving. 

Dean M’ledge Moffett of the Teach- 
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ers College greeted the visiting teach- 
ers and Dr. D. W. Peters, president 
of the College, introduced Mr. Flora. 
The invocation was pronounced by the 
Rev. C. K. Ale. 

W. D. Peak of Franklin county was 
elected vice president of the district 
organization, succeeding A. B. Camper 
of Roanoke who now is in the armed 
forces. 

Mrs. Garfield Beasley of Carroll 
county was elected vice president of 
the district Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and Ellen Edwards of Frank- 
lin county was named treasurer. 


War Program Endorsed 
The following resolutions presented 
by Chairman G. F. Poteet, of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, were unanimously 
adopted: 








Whereas: We, the members of Dis- 


trict M of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, assembled at Radford, Vir- 
ginia, October 17, 1942, being mindful 
of the opportunities and responsibili- 
ties incumbent upon us as directors of 
the thinking of the youth of our de- 
mocracy, do hereby resolve: 


a 


bo 


That we heartily endorse the pro- 
gram for the adaptation of the 
Virginia program of education to 
meet the needs of a country at 
war; 

That very special emphasis be 
placed upon the war program so 
effectively devised by the State 
Department of Education, under 
the able leadership of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Dab- 
ney S. Lancaster; 

That every classroom and auxili- 
ary activity be devoted to the 
achievement of the aims of the 
war program, and that the entire 
personnel of District M pledge 
ourselves to exert our best effort 











Resolutions Passed by Washington County 
Education Association 
October 10, 1942 


Whereas, the nature and dignity of teaching, especially under the stead- 
ily increasing costs of educational requirements, deserve the highest prac- 
ticable degree of professional security, and 


Whereas, few, if any, other professional agents in the public employ are 
so poorly paid for their services which, of necessity, require high standards 
of ability and training, as are the teachers of Washington Schools, and 


Whereas, the cost of living has increased by at least 20 per cent in the 
past year, this increase falling very heavily upon the teachers who, not 
only must meet the high standards required, must maintain a standard of 
living in keeping with the dignity of the profession, must strive to safe- 
guard the future by paying into the pension fund or otherwise laying up 
provision for old age, but who, in addition, are willing, even anxious, to 
help their country in her hour of need by buying Victory bonds and stamps, 
and 

Whereas, even when teachers have been prevented by financial inability 
from buying heavily of stamps and bonds, they have cheerfully answered 
all calls upon their time and. ability in such nationwide efforts as registra- 
tion, rationing, scrap collection, Red Cross drives, stamp and bond sales, 
and other Civilian Defense activities, and 


Whereas, the teachers, though fully aware that their services are indis- 
pensable to the operation of the public schools, have not taken advantage 
of their potential power to demand an increase in salary to meet the in- 
creased cost of living, but have been patient to the point where patience 
ceases to be a virtue, and even now regret that they are forced to make 
request for that which they should have been freely given long since, and 


Whereas, the professional ranks have already been depleted by this 
seeming neglect upon the part of the school board and by the attraction of 
higher salaries at nearby defense plants to the extent that the efficiency 
of our school system and the well being of the children it serves are threat- 
ened to a dangerous degree just at a time when efficiency and welfare are 
more vital than ever to our nation, be it, therefore 

RESOLVED by the teachers of Washington County that the school board 
of said county be, and hereby is, requested to find means to increase by 
20 per cent the contract salary of each regularly certificated teacher who 
has not received a substantial increase within the last twelve months, not 
counting as a raise the two dollar yearly increase for experience on a given 
certificate, and be it furthermore resolved that this increase shall be effec: 
tive as of September 1, 1942, and that a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the County Superintendent, to the State Superintendent of Education, 
to Governor Darden, to W. N. Neff, member of State Board of Education, 
and be presented to the Washington County Board by a committee consist- 
ing of one teacher from each district on Saturday, October 10th, and that 
in addition, copies be sent to the Journal Virginian, The Bristol Herald 
Courier, The Roanoke Times, and the Virginia Journal of Education. 











toward this end; 

That we make every effort possi- 
ble te maintain our present stand- 
ards of teacher certification, even 
under the present adverse condi- 
tions; 

That we recommend that every 
member of District M give a more 
careful study and serious consid- 
eration to the Retirement system, 
and that we urge 100 per cent 
participation; 

That we express our thanks and 
appreciation to our Executive Sec- 
retary, Mr. Francis S. Chase, for 
his untiring efforts in behalf of 
Virginia teachers; 

That we thank the Faculty and 
student body of Radford State 
Teachers College for making our 


meeting a pleasant one and a 
profitable occasion; 


That we join in an expression of 
gratitude to Mr. A. C. Flora, 
Superintendent of Columbia, S. C., 
school system, and President of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, who brought us a most in- 
spiring and scholarly message; 


That we offer our sincere thanks 
to the officers and program com- 
mittee of District M for the help- 
ful and splendid program for this 
meeting. 


10. That District M endorses the prin- 
ciple of Federal aid for Education, 
and requests our Congressional 
representative to support legisla- 
tion to that end. 





District K Elects Stanley 


The District K meeting at Lebanon 
on October 16 featured an address by 
Harry Collins Spilman on “This Chal- 
lenging Age,” and one by Executive 
Secretary Francis S. Chase on “Mobi- 
lizing Education for Total Victory.” 
The program also included a general 
discussion of the new retirement legis- 
lation. 

In the afternoon, group meetings 
were held with J. L. Walthall, prin- 
cipal of Lebanon High School, presid- 
ing at the Administrators’ Section and 
Mary DeLong, president of the Vir- 
ginia Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, presiding over the Classroom 
Teachers Section. 

E. B. Stanley, principal of the Ervin- 
ton High School, was elected president 
of District K to succeed Roger Wright 
of Honaker whose term expires on 
December 31. Mr. Stanley’s successor 
as secretary-treasurer will be filled by 
the District board of directors. 


Buy War Bonds 
It was announced that the board of 


directors of District K had authorized 
the president to use sufficient funds 
from the District treasury surplus to 
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“The House of Schwarzschild” 
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purchase $700 worth of Series F War 
Bonds. This will leave a balance of 
$400 in the District treasury. 

The recommendation of the Research 
and Objectives Committee for the adop- 
tion of objectives similar to those in- 
dorsed by the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation Policies Commission were pre- 
sented by Chairman B. T. Quillen and 
unanimously adopted. The report of the 
Committee on Welfare and Retirement 
setting forth the benefits of the Vir- 
ginia Retirement System and recom- 
mending that all teachers of District 
K subscribe to the Retirement Plan 
was likewise passed without dissenting 
vote upon presentation by Chairman 
Cc. E. Reedy. 


Physical Education Stressed 
The following resolutions offered by 


Chairman A. P. Baldwin for the Reso- 
lutions Committee were adopted by 
unanimous vote: 

We, the members of District “K” of 
the Virginia Education Association, in 
the Convention assembled at Lebanon, 
Virginia, on October 16, 1942, do here- 
by approve the following statements: 

1. We reaffirm our faith in the prin- 
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ciples of democracy and of religious 
freedom upon which this coun- 
try was founded, and that the 
American public schools is the 
best agency for preserving and 
strengthening these principles and 
of transmitting them to the fu- 
ture. 

We endorse the War Time Program 
of Education as set forth by the 
Virginia State Department of Ed- 
ucation, and we urge all our mem- 
bers to lend their fullest coopera- 
tion to the development of this 
program. 

We pledge our cooperation with 
all governmental agencies in fur- 
therance of the wartime program. 
That we recommend that the State 
Department of Education, which a 
few years ago limited the stand- 
ard in mathematics for graduation 
from high school from two years 
to one, again raise it to at least 
two years. 

That physical education deserves 
as much emphasis as libraries and 
has as much right to a full-time 
teacher in schools so large that 
playground and gymnasium facili- 
ties limit mass physical education, 
as the same schools do to full-time 
librarians. 

That in revising the Elementary 
Course of Study more specific at- 
tention be given in directing teach- 
ers how to teach reading and 
arithmetic skills. 

That, although we are in war, we 
frown upon hiring uncertificated 
teachers, for by so doing we help 
the general public to believe that 
everybody and anybody can teach. 
That salaries of high school prin- 
cipals be supplemented by State 
aid on a basis similar to that of 
supervisors. 

That for the duration of the war 
now in progress, we recommend 
more financial aid from the State 
or aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment, or both, to raise salaries of 
all public school teachers to a 
parity with other professional 
workers. 

That we endorse the principle of 
teacher tenure. 


We recommend the progressive 
leadership of the Executive Secre- 
tary of the V.E.A., Mr. Francis S. 
Chase, and pledge to him our con- 
tinued support. 

Finally, we wish to express our 
thanks to, The Russell County 
School Board, Supt. G. H. Givens, 
Mr. J. L. Walthal, and the citizens 
of Lebanon who have spared no 
effort to make our meeting here 
pleasant and successful. 
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Communities A year ago the Exten- 
Carry On sion Division of the 

University of Virginia 
began publishing its “New Dominion 
Series” describing experimental ap- 
proaches to democratic living that are 
being tried in communities in Virginia 
and the South: recreation, adult edu- 
cation and health programs, commu- 
nity councils, farm women’s markets. 
cooperative canneries, and other under- 
takings which are helping residents of 
rural communities and small towns to 
better and richer living. During this 
year, the war, new defense industries, 
gas rationing, and other factors have 
radically changed the outlook for many 
of the eighteen projects which have 
thus far been described. The Septem- 
ber first number, the first issue of the 
second year, reports the ways in which 





JAMES HURST 


James Hurst, Superintendent of 
Norfolk County Schools, died sud- 
denly on October 14. Mr. Hurst was 
apparently on his way from his home 
to his office when he was stricken 
with a heart attack and was removed 
to the hospital where he lived only 
about an hour. 

Mr. Hurst served for twenty-five 
years as Superintendent of Norfolk 
County schools and was one of the 
ablest and best loved educators in 
the State. 


for NOVEMBER, 1942 
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NEWS, VIEW 


these projects are continuing to meet 
the issues, as discovered through cor- 
respondence and revisits. It is good 
to find that in most cases they have 
been stimulated to greater activity by 
the emergency. In general, soundly 
established and active community 
projects find it possible to make im- 
portant contributions in wartime as in 
peacetime. 

This issue, or the entire series, may 
be secured without cost by addressing 
the Extension Division, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. 


Resolutions on The Petersburg 
Death Miss Murfee Teachers’ Club 
at its October 


meeting adopted resolutions on the 


Ss, AND PERSONALITIES 
REST TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


death of Miss Vida Murfee, former 
principal of the Duncan M. Brown 
School. The resolutions presented by 
a committee composed of D. Pinckney 
Powers, Chairman, Nannie P. Myers, 
Madge Hood, read as follows: 

Whereas, Miss Murfee served most 
efficiently as teacher in the classrooms 
of our city to the delight and inspira- 
tion of the students under her care as 
also to the satisfaction of all school 
authorities and the public generally; 
and 

Whereas, Miss Murfee in the ca- 
pacity of principal of the Duncan M. 
Brown School for fourteen years dis- 
played such powers of executive lead- 
ership, such loyalty and devotion to 
her duty, such sympathy in her atti- 
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Samples upon request. 

We specialize in Toilet Paper and Paper Towels for Schools. 
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A Dollar Must Stretch 


It must do a man sized job to meet higher 


in war time. 
living cots—AND TO BUY WAR BONDS! Loss of 
income because of disability is therefore more serious now 
than ever before. 


A Washington National Group Salary Replacement (Ac- 
cident and Health) Plan s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s a small pre- 
mium investment to a substantial monthly income when 
disability occurs. This fact has been proven by several 
thousand teachers in Virginia and in over six hundred 
cities throughout the country where officially endorsed 
Group Plans are in force. 


A moment’s time and a penny post card will bring an- 
swer to your questions. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Teachers Group Division) 
Washington Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 



























the place is more 
important than the price! 


YOUR pride in the possession of clothes with a good 
label is well-founded. It indicates that you have made 
your selections with an eye to good taste, good quality, 
good fashion and found them a truer measure of value 
than price. It indicates, too, that you know good clothes 
are really more thrifty because their appearance is more 
lasting. You can treasure the assurance of the fashion- 
rightness of your Greentree clothes, and that you have 
achieved top-flight value within whatever price range you 
select. Business girls, with an eye on their income, find 
that they can afford better clothes on Greentree’s Second 
Floor of Fashion. 
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RICHMOND, VA. 
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tude to pupils, parents of pupils, teaeh- 
ers, and the public generally that she 
won for herself a most enviable repu- 
tation in our community; and 

Whereas, Miss Murfee went beyond 
the call of duty in serving faithfully 
many civic causes and endeavors; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, her colleagues in 
the cause of educating the youth of 
our city, regret greatly the loss of one 
of our noblest members, this gifted 
person who won our friendship 
through her many personal virtues and 
our admiration through the skillful 
handling of her professional duties to 
such point that her influence for good 
will be long-lasting in this community. 


Selective Service In a special bul- 
Rules on Teaching letin, Selective 

Service Director 
Hershey notified all draft boards that 
“educational services are essential to 
the war effort.” 

Considered essential are educational] 
services in public and private indus- 
trial schools, elementary, secondary 
and preparatory schools, junior col- 
leges, colleges and universities, educa- 
tional and scientific research agencies, 
and those producing technical and vo- 
cational training films. 

Director Hershey told local selective 
service boards that in considering reg- 
istrants engaged in educational serv- 
ices, they must take into account the 
occupation in which the men are en- 
gaged. The critical occupations in each 
of the educational services were named 
as follows: 

ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Superin- 
tendents of elementary, secondary and 
preparatory school systems; and teach- 
ers who are engaged in full-time in- 
struction in one or more of the fol- 
lowing subjects: Aeronautics, biology. 
chemistry, mathematics, physics, radio. 

JUNIOR COLLEGES, COLLEGES, 
UNIVERSITIES AND PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS, EDUCATIONAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
AGENCIES: Presidents, deans, and 
registrars in junior colleges, colleges. 
universities and professional schools; 
and professors and instructors engaged 
in full-time instruction and research 
in one or more of the following sub- 
jects: agricultural sciences; architec- 
ture, naval; astronomy; bacteriology; 
biology; chemistry; dentistry; en- 
gineering sciences; geology; industrial 
management; mathematics; medicine 
and surgery; metallurgy; meteorol- 
ogy; navigation, aerial and marine; 
oceanography; pharmacy; physics; 
physiology; veterinary sciences. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INDUS- 
TRIAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING: 
Superintendents of public and private 
































JULIET R. WARE 


Miss Ware, supervisor of special 
education in the State Department of 
Education, has been named acting su- 
pervisor of elementary education in 
the absence of Dr. Henderson. 

Miss Ware has been with the State 
department since 1938. She has 
served as elementary supervisor in 
King and Queen County. She holds 
a masters degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. 





B. F. WALTON 


Mr. Walton has been appointed 
High School Counselor at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia to succeed Dr. 
W. H. Cato who has accepted a 
commission in the Navy. Mr. Walton 
has had considerable educational ex- 
perience, part of which was spent as 
principal of Boydton High School. 

Mr. Walton holds a B. S. degree 
from Randolph-Macon College and 


has done graduate work at the Uni-' 


versity of Virginia. 
for NOVEMBER, 1942 


industrial vocational training; and 
teachers who are engaged in full-time 
instruction in one or more of the fol- 
lowing subjects designated to prepare 
students for war activities: trade, vo- 
cational and agricultural subjects 
(such as machine shop practice, air- 
craft, sheetmetal work, and similar 
subjects) and in vocational rehabilita- 
tion. j 

PRODUCTION OF TECHNICAL 
AND VOCATIONAL TR AINING 
FILMS: Persons engaged full-time and 
exclusively in the production of tech- 
nical and vocational training films for 
the Army, Navy, and war production 
industries. 


New Book by 
Virginia Teacher 


Miss Bettie Elise 
Davis, teacher in 
the Charlottesville 
Public Schools, is the author of a new 
juvenile publication released this fall 
by M. S. Mill Company. 

Miss Davis’ latest book is “Young 
Tom Jefferson’s Adventure Treasure 
Chest.” The book is 
Roberta Paflin. 

This book is entirely a story of Jef- 
ferson’s youth, of his experiences at 
college in Williamsburg, his education 
for law and his warm friendship with 
Patrick Henry. 

“This,” the publisher says, “is not a 
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DR. HELEN RUTH HENDERSON 


Dr. Henderson has been granted a 
leave of absence from the depart- 
ment to participate in the develop- 
ment of a program for the care of 
children of working mothers. The 
program is part of a co-ordinated 
effort of the United States Office 
of Education, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services and the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor. 
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Third Southeastern Regional Conference 


HOTEL ROANOKE, ROANOKE, VA. 
December 28-29, 1942 
Sponsored by the 


Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the 
National Education Association 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Theme: “The Responsibility of Education to the Children of a Nation at 
War.” 


Monday, December 28, 1942 





2:00 P.M. Conference of leaders of Classroom Teachers Associations. 


8:00 P.M. First General Session: Presiding, Margery Alexander. 
Greetings: Harold H. Blanchard, President of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 
Greetings: President, Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
Virginia Education Association 
Address 


Tuesday, December 29, 1942 





8:00 A.M. Breakfast of Organization Leaders. 


10:00 A.M. Second General Meeting. Presiding, Katy V. Anthony, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Address: Dr. Ralph McDonald, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


11:15 A. M. Discussion Groups. 
(We hope to have one representative from each of the 
southeastern states participate in these discussions. 
Please suggest immediately participants from your 
state.) 

I. How to Make the Department of Classroom Teachers More Ef- 
fective. Chairman, Harold H. Blanchard. Mrs. Annie Laurie 
McDonald, Hickory, N. C. 

II. Work and Program of the State Commissions for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education in the Southeastern Region. Ralph 
McDonald Chairman North Carolina Commission. 

III. Are Schools Meeting the Needs of the Youth Today? Chairman, 
Mrs. Louise G. Carson, Beaufort, S. C., President, South Caro- 
lina Department Classroom Teachers. 

IV. How to Adapt School Public Relations Programs to Insure the 
Welfare of the Children and the Nation. 

V. Work and Program of the Legislative Commission. 


1:00 P. M. Luncheon. 
Reports (four minutes each) by chairmen of discussion 


groups. 
2:30 P.M. Round-table Discussion Groups. 

Group I. The Teacher and the Community. Chairman, Sarah 
Margaret Land, Lexington, Kentucky. Dr. Roy Morrison, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Miss 
Abbie Bryan, Sumter, S. C. 

Group II. The Work and Program of the Southern States Work 
Conference. Chairman, Ethel Perkins, President North 
Carolina Department of Classroom Teachers. 

Group III. Financing Education During the War. 

Group IV. What the Schools Are Doing and Can Do to Advance the 
War Effort. Mrs. Ruth V. Everett, Chief Consumer Divi- 
sion Representative of Office of Price Administration, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

8:00 P.M. Third General Session. 
Presiding, C. Marguerite Morse, Clearwater, Florida, Vice- 
President of N. E. A. Dept. of C. T. 
Reports (five minutes each) by chairmen of the round-table 
groups. 
Address: “The Role of the Teacher in the War Effort.” A. C. Flora, 


President, National Education Association. 
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romanticized biography but a fast- 
moving, realistic adventure tale that 
should make a hit with every young 
boy.” 

Miss Davis is the author of another 
juvenile: “The Monticello Scrapbook,” 
also published by M. S. Mill. 

The author is Virginia-born, was edu- 
cated at Westhampton, Madison Col- 
lege and the University of Virginia. 
Summer work at Monticello as assis- 
tant to the hostess there increased her 
desire for Jeffersonian research. 


St. Louis The dates for the 
Convention Dates next annual meet- 

ing of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors, a Department of the National 
Education Association, scheduled for 
St. Louis, Missouri, have been changed 
from February 27-March 4 to February 
26-March 2, 1943, in conformity with 
the policy of the ODT which requests 
reduced civilian travel over week- 
ends. 


Resolutions of The Fredericksburg 
Regret Adopted Education Associa- 

tion at its recent 
meeting adopted resolutions of regret 
on the death of Miss Louise Hendricks. 
The resolutions read in part as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, for a period of sixteen 
years, Miss Hendricks was a loyal, 
faithful, and competent teacher who 
by her gentleness and patience, won 
the admiration and respect of those 
fortunate children who came under her 
supervision and influence; and 

Whereas, in our sadness our hearts 
are lightened by the realization that 
we have had the privilege of knowing 
her and of being in association with 
her noble and inspiring character; 
therefore 

Be it resolved by the Fredericks- 
burg Education Association, first, that 
in the death of Miss Hendricks we 
have lost a beloved teacher and a rare 
and valued friend... . 

The resolutions were drafted by the 
following committee: Alma G. Keel, 
Pauline McGhee, Virginia Gouldman. 


Smyth County The Smyth County 
P.T.A. Active Federation of Parent- 

Teacher Associations 
was organized May 22, 1942, with the 
following officers: Minnie Rouse, Prin- 
cipal of Riverside School, president; 
Mrs. Winnifred Horne, Marion, vice 
president; Mrs. W. H. Copenhaver, 
Chilhowie, secretary-treasurer; Super- 
intendent Robert F. Williams, Publicity 
Director; Z. M. K. Fulton, chairman, 
Objectives Committee. 

Thirty-seven organizations consti- 
tuting the membership of this Federa- 
tion have done splendid work during 
the past year in helping to solve some 
of the problems the war has brought. 
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The officers and members have spon- 
sored and attended First Aid Classes, 
Nutrition Classes, Home Nursing 
Classes, assisted in making Red Cross 
garments and supplies, served in each 
community as registrars in registering 
the men for service and in the ration- 
ing of sugar; sponsored hot lunch 
projects in the schools, sponsored a 
Cancer Control Unit with Miss Vir- 
ginia Tate, School Supervisor, in 
charge raising $316.00, making Smyth 
County rank eleventh in Virginia; 
have sponsored three 3-Acre Victory 
Gardens in the county, dental and 
tonsil clinics, and cooperated with all 
defense work. 

On September 26, the Federation 
sponsored a P. T. A. Institute, con- 
ducted by Dr. Abner Robertson. More 
than sixty officers and members at- 
tended in spite of the inclemency of 
the weather and received much valua- 
ble information from Dr. Robertson’s 
instruction. 


Teachers Invest Two hundred of the 
in War Bonds’ two hundred and two 

Smyth County teach- 
ers have joined the payroll allotment 
plan and are contributing an average 
of 7.5 per cent of their salaries for the 
purchase of War Bonds. Thirty teach- 
ers are buying $25 War Bonds each 
month, and four teachers are buying 
a $50 Bond each month. Robert F. 
Williams is superintendent of Smyth 
County. 

The teachers of Lee County voted 
unanimously to deduct ten per cent 
of their salaries for the purchase of 
War Savings Bonds and Stamps. This 
action was taken at the County teach- 
ers’ meeting at Pennington Gap on 
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September 18. S. J. Shelburne is su- 
perintendent of schools for Lee County. 

L. T. Hall, superintendent of schools 
for Isle of Wight County. has an- 
nounced that the Isle of Wight teach- 
ers, white and colored, have signed up 
100 per cent on the payroll allotment 
plan. Isle of Wight schools have set 
a goal of $25,000 or more for the pur- 
chase of War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps for pupils and teachers. 

The above represents a small sam- 
pling of the response of Virginia teach- 
ers to the payroll deduction plan for 


War Savings. Teachers in a majority 
of Virginia schools have taken similar 
action. 
Retirement Com- D. E. McQuilkin, 
mittee Meeting chairman of the Re- 
tirement Commit- 
tee, has announced a meeting of the 
Retirement Committee for Wednesday, 
November 25, 3:00 to 5:00 P. M. The 
Committee will be glad to confer with 
teachers seeking advice on the retire- 
ment system and to receive suggestions 
concerning changes to be made in the 
retirement law. 
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Alka-Seltzer. Take it to comfort 
the headache and that ‘‘ache- 
all-over” feeling. 


\ Be Careful. Get more rest than 
4) B usual, dress wisely, stay out of 
chilling drafts, get your daily 
quota of vitamins. 


and raspy from the cold, by 
| gargling with Alka-Seltzer. Just 
dissolve two Alka-Seltzer tablets 
j in half a glass of warm water. 
Use this soothing gargle—often. 
Try these Alka-Seltzer ABC’s— You'll 


never know how much better they 
1 can make you feel until you do! 


(’ Comfort your throat, if it’s raw 
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AUDIO-VIGUAL AIDD 


— CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS, 
Wa COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Edited by MARTIN L. HOGAN 


Reducing Failures Through Motion Pictures 


Year before last over 64,000 chil- 
dren in Virginia public schools failed 
to gain promotion to the next grade. 

Regardless of the causes, the neces- 
sity for so many students to devote a 
second year of their lives to the same 
grade involves an added expenditure 
by the State of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to provide that additional 
year of schooling for those children. 
Also, it means that those men and 
women of tomorrow will each be a 
year later getting started in their re 
spective professions or careers. 

Many of these so-called student fail- 
ures are, in reality, failures on the 
part of the teacher to impart to the 
student information, inspiration, guid- 
ance, and experience in whatever way 
or through whatever channel is neces- 
sary for each particular child. 

In many instances these “problem 
children”, these “failures”, these “re- 
peaters” have become so due to their 
inability or indisposition to see with 
their mind’s eye, or to make a visual 
interpretation of the message from the 
printed page or from the teacher’s oral 
explanation. Sometimes these students 
successfully memorize the answers to 
their lessons; but even then they still 
have a poor conception of the lesson; 
and, if taken off guard, would be un- 
able to express the same answer in 
their own words. 

Teachers can assist many of these 
children by Providing a visual image 
of the fact or facts to be presented. 
Several types of aids are now avail- 
able for this purpose. The motion pic- 
ture, when utilized at the right time, 
place, and with the right group, is the 
greatest of these visual teaching ma- 
terials. 

In addition to helping slower chil- 
dren to make their grades, use of the 
motion picture in the recitation will 
enable the other students to grasp 
more facts in less time, thereby mak- 
ing it possible for them to move on 
still faster. Additional hundreds of 
thousands of dollars will likewise be 
saved the taxpayers. 

Words are codes by which we trans- 
mit mental pictures from one person 
to another. If we awkwardly code our 
mental picture, or if the other person 
awkwardly decodes the oral or printed 
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words with which we have coded our 
mental picture, then he will misunder- 
stand us. Or, if he fails to decode at 
all, then he will have no understand- 
ing of the mental picture we attempted 
to impart; and our words, whether 
oral or printed, will be just so many 
more words to him, with no meaning 
at all. The motion picture eliminates 
these coding and decoding detours in 
the learning process by presenting the 
picture itself to the other person. 
Thus, the motion picture does more 
than make learning more certain, it 
shortens the time required for learn- 
ing. Extensive use of the motion pic- 
ture throughout the curriculum would 
conserve countless thousands of man 
hours on the part of students and 
teachers. 

But it must be realized that just any 
motion picture will not convey just 
any fact to be presented. We must 
have the motion picture of the par- 
ticular fact we wish to present, and 
we must have it available for our use 
at the time and place that we antici- 
pate presenting it to the particular 
student or students. 

At this time we are compelled to 
make the most of our days, hours, 
and minutes in the national effort to 
maintain the liberties and freedoms 
that our forefathers won for us. It 
behooves teachers to expedite learning 
in their respective classrooms by uti- 
lizing to the fullest extent these time- 
saving, labor-saving methods of pre- 
senting lessons and conducting reci- 
tations. 


New Feature Film 

Atlas Educational Film Co., has re- 
leased for circulation a novel type of 
feature-length school film called 
BACKGROUND FOR TOMORROW. 
Cooperating in the venture are six 
famous Chicago institutions for adult 
education: the Field Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Chicago Academy of Sci- 
ences, the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, the Chicago Art 
Institute, Chicago Historical Society 
and the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry. 

The picture develops the theme that 
all intelligent planning of human 
progress must be based upon intelli- 












MARTIN L. HOGAN 


Editor, Audio-Visual Aids 
Department 

Martin L. Hogan assumed office as 
Acting Supervisor of the Bureau of 
Teaching Materials, State Depart- 
ment of Education, October 1. Mr. 
Hogan is a Tennessean, and a grad- 
uate of the Murfreesboro State 
Teachers College of that state. For 
the past four years he has been a 
representative of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, specializing in visual aids 
for teaching. Earlier he had consid- 
erable experience in teaching ele- 
mentary grades, served as a principal 
of a Tennessee junior high school, 
and spent some years engaged in 
out-of-school youth educational work. 
Mr. Hogan has traveled the State of 
Virginia extensively, and has closely 
followed the development of the use 
of educational motion pictures in 
this State during the past few years. 
He has first hand acquaintance with 
the visual education programs in 
over a dozen other states, and now 
brings the combined benefit of these 
other programs to Virginia. 

As Acting Supervisor of the Bu- 
reau of Teaching Materials, Mr. 
Hogan will carry on and expand the 
Audio-Visual Service which was in- 
augurated by Mr. Bowen and further 
developed by Mr. Brown, who re- 
signed as Acting Supervisor of Au- 
dio-Visual Education last June to 
accept a commission in the United 
States Navy. 


gent understanding of the past—-upon 
appreciation of the significance of the 
world environment, the rise of civili- 
zation, the growth of artistic expres- 
sion and love of beauty, the manifesta- 
tion of qualities of statesmanship, and 
the persistent endeavor to advance 
scientific knowledge. 

Action is provided and interest is 
stimulated by taking the audience be- 
hind the scenes to participate in fasci- 
nating archaeological researches in 
Bible lands, to watch the building of 


habitat groups, the construction of 


dioramas, the creation of works of art. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED By 
GRADE LEVELS 





Reviewer 
NANCY CARY DICKINSON 
Librarian, Louisa County Schools 
Loutsa 


Grades 1-3 

Saturday Ride. ETHEL B. WRIGHT. II- 
lustrated by Richard Rose. N. Y.: 
William R. Scott, 1942. $.80* 

A little girl’s trip on the train to visit 
her grandmother is simply told and attrac- 
tively illustrated for first graders. Bound 
with celluloid rings which seemingly 


should add to its durability. 


The Wooly Lamb. HELEN HOKE and 
NATALIE FOX. Illustrated by Sally 
Tate. N. Y.: Messner, 1942. $.80* 

The little lamb wanders away and gets 
lost from its mama. Chief charm of the 
book lies in the lamb’s ‘“‘pattable wool’. 

Similar to The Fuzzy Kitten. 


The Blue Guess Book. CHARLES G. 
SHAW (Author-illustrator). N. Y.: 
William R. Scott, 1942. $.80* 

Attractive illustrations. Easy riddles. 

Simple text for the child slow to read. 


Grades 4-7 

Very First Aid. DOROTHY GOULD. II- 
lustrated by Elizabeth Ripley. N. 
Y.: Oxford University Press, 1942. 
$.40* 

For the pre-first-aider. Stresses the im- 
portance of knowing one’s doctor's phone 
number and the means of preventing ac- 
cidents; .does not become involved in 
yandages or artificial respiration. These 
simple rules do not in any way contradict 
the American Red Cross course. Indexed. 


A War Time Handbook for Young 
Americans. MUNRO LEAF (Author- 
illustrator) Philadelphia: Stokes, 
1942. $1.00* 

Hints on helping on the home front in 
the inimitable Leaf manner. Space is even 
left for a map of one’s community and 
for the phone number of the nearest doc- 
tor, hospital, and drug store. Large print 
and childlike illustrations. 


Flying Horses JOHN HAMLIN. _Illus- 
trated by Charles Hargens. N. Y.: 
Lippincott, 1942. $1.80* 

A gypsy told Dan, “You will suffer 
because of the pony, but good will come 
to you through this suffering.’’ It all 
came true. This is the story of the first 
merry-go-round in America—a story 


for NOVEMBER, 1942 


Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


packed with thrills and adventure. 


I Go By Sea, I Go By Land. P. L. 
TRAVERS. Illustrated by GERTRUDE 
HERMES. N. Y.: Harper, c1941. 
$1.60* 

Ten-year-old Sabrina Lind tells her 
story through her diary. She relates in 
heart-warming fashion the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and experiences of English children 
leaving their homes to live with friends in 
America for the ‘‘Duration’’. This is an 
unusually appealing story 


High School 
The Raft. ROBERT TRUMBULL. N. Y.: 
Holt, 1942. $2.00* 
Thirty-four blistering days without 





nourishment when water was doled out in 
sips. Thirty-four sleepless nights with the 
sea beating as with a hammer beneath 
them and when to move from one’s 
cramped position meant probable capsiz- 
ing of the frail rubber raft which was 
their only protection from Davy Jones 
locker. This is the true account of what 
happened to three Navy fliers from the 
time their plane sank in midocean to their 
amazing landing on an island. 


Before You Fly. PEARLE ‘THURBER 
ROBINSON and others. N. Y.: Holt 
1942. $.86* 


Useful pre-flight information for high 
school aeronautics and physics classes. His- 
tory of aviation; Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine requirements; aviation mechanics; and 
plane spotting are covered. List of aero- 
nautical terms, bibliography, and charts 


The Face of the War, 1931-1942. SAM- 
UEL H. CUFF. With 73 maps by 
James McNaughton and Robert 
Bright. N. Y.: Julian Messner 
1942. $2.40* 

Traces events leading to present conflict 
and includes events of the war to the fall 
of Java. Its chronological table of ag- 
gressions and its maps are its best features 
Fills a definite need, but complete accu- 


rateness cannot be verified at present. 











across the country. 





WAR CALLS COME FIRST 
HOW YOU CAN HELP MAKE 
ROOM FOR THEM 


Reduce—insofar as you can—the number of 
your Long Distance calls to Washington and 
other busy cities along the eastern seaboard and 


When you must make a long distance call, 
please call by number (station-to-station) wher- 
ever possible, and keep your conversation brief. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


(Bell System) 
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If you’re going 
to buy a 


FUR COAT 


— buy a good one! 


A GOOD fur coat is an invest- 
ment that will pay long dividends 
in warmth, beauty, and pride of 
possession. And your surest guide 
to getting a really good fur coat 

. is its label, rather than its 
price tag. The Henry Haase label 
has stood for quality, style, fine 
pelts and workmanship for many, 
many years. 


Henry R. Haase 
FURS 


Franklin Street at 5th ® Richmond 








For Your Inter-American Program 


NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 


(On the Virginia first purchase list) 


Sixteen books for children—sympathetically and convincingly por- 
traying (in story form) the lives of people (particularly children) 
in our neighbor countries north and south—supplying for teachers 
the nucleus materials for history or social studies units—brilliantly 


and artistically illustrated. 








For ages eight to fourteen. $ .40 each 


Children of Mexico (HOGNER) 
Ootah and His Puppy (PEARY) 
Letters from Guatemala (GOETZ) 


Kimbi, Indian of the Jungle (wi.- 
LIAMS) 


Around the Caribbean (BURGLON AND 
OTHERS) 


Sky High in Bolivia (ADAMs) 
Exploring the Jungle (WALDECK) 
Rico, The Young Rancher (FLEMING) 


The Gaucho’s Daughter (POLLockK) 

Up Canada Way (DICKSON) 

Riches of South America (VON HAGEN) 

Riches of Central America (VON 
HAGEN ) 

Boys of the Andes (DESMOND AND 
OTHERS ) 

Around the Year in Iceland (YATES) 

Along the InCa Highway (MALKUS) 


Six Great Men of Brazil (KELSEY) 
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Opposite John Marshall Hotel 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


We like School Teachers” 


Other Ewart Locations 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








The New World Neighbors series conveys accurate information about 
the various countries and their peoples in a way to give children an 
interest in and an understanding of other Americans. As supplementary 
readers they appeal to children’s diverse interests and cultivate the taste 


for further reading. 








NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 


WRITTEN BY EDUCATORS, EXPLORERS. SPECIALISTS IN INTER- 
AMERICAN RELATIONS, AND ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR BY SPECIAL 
ARTISTS TO GIVE CHILDREN OF THE UNITED STATES A KNOWL- 


EDGE OF THE LIFE, CUSTOMS, 


LEGENDS, HISTORY, AND RE- 


SOURCES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA, CANADA, ICELAND, 


and GREENLAND. 














D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 

























UNSIGHTLY HAIR 


Permanently, Safely Removed By 
ELECTROLYSIS 


MARJORIE B. OBER 
Est. in Richmond Over 10 Years 
510 Grace-American Bldg., Phone 3-1197 























OUR EXHIBIT IS BOOTH No. 32 


(IN THE AUDITORIUM) 





Class Jewelery and Announcements 


Club Pins, Medals, Cups and Trophies 
Caps and Gowns 


WALTER B. ANDERSON 
L. G. BALFOUR PRODUCTS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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-by keeping my appliances 
in good repair! 


“WHAT’S cookin’?” It’s the Axis goose. Be- 
cause patriotic housewives throughout America 
are keeping their electrical appliances in good 
repair . . . making them last for the duration. 
This not only saves precious metal, chromium, 


and copper—it saves electricity—to say nothing 





of the time and money and trouble you save. 





Keep ’em working . . . and you help cook a flock 


of geese—namely, Adolph, Hirohito, Benito and 





all their ilk. Take your appliances to your fa- 
vorite Electrical Dealer for repairs . . . and buy 


War Bonds with the money you save! 


ViRC/N1A ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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GOLD 
MEDAL 
PRODUCTS 


Outstanding results in your 
School Projects are achieved 
when you use these unusually 
fine crayons, chalks, water 


and tempera colors, etc. 





ARTISTA WATER COLORS 
AND TEMPERA PAINT 


ARTISTA Water Colors give a brilliancy of color that is per- 
fectly balanced. All colors mix quickly giving clear, delightful 


results. 
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ARTISTA Tempera Colors give ATL ald 
perfect coverage and an unusual 


rich velvety finish. 





ARTISTA FRESCOL COMPACT COLORS 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


CRAYOLA WAX CRAYON 


Works successfully on paper, wood, cardboard 
and fabrics. Does not bend in the warmth of 
the hand. Colors are true, blend smoothly, 


do not smudge. 
vin 
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SCHOOL CRAYONS 

EIGHT COLORS 
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CRAYOLA No. 8—EIGHT COLORS 
Also available in boxes of 12, 16 and 24 colors. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC DUSTLESS 
BLACKBOARD CRAYON 


This Gold Medal Chalk is free from irritating 
dust and gritty particles. 





One gross sticks in an attractively designed 


metal box. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Distributors for the State of Virginia: 


Flowers School Equipment Co. 
327 West Main Street 


Richmond, Va. 

















